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CHARTER, 


(3y Adrian 
Hayward 


Chapter Ten, in which the last 
day of the charter dawns 


ie 


\V pose Lyman had recovered his 
composure a little, he straightened 
up and began to take more definite 

notice of his surroundings. There were two 

outer portholes in the cabin, and by rising 
on his knees and leaning over the bunk 
he could look out across the harbor. A third 
porthole in the wall of the raised deckhouse 
gave a view over the deck sternward to the 
wheel. Later in the afternoon the skip- 
per, while pacing the deck, noticed Lyman 
looking out; not wishing any of the crew to 
know that the boy was detained in the cabin, 
he dropped a tarpaulin over the porthole. 

This was Tuesday, and the Pamela’s charter 
would expire on Friday. Lyman cudgeled his 
brain to find some way of getting out of his 
prison before it was too late. The outlook from 
the portholes offered him not the slightest 
encouragement. The Pamela was anchored 
some distance from the nearest vessel and 
much farther from the shore, and there was 
small chance that he could attract the attention 
of anyone outside. Even if he could have 
found some way of breaking out of the cabin, 
how could he, without the free use of his legs, 
ever get ashore? 

During the next two days there was little to 
occupy Lyman; he tried to read a little in 
some nautical books that were in the cabin, 
but most of the time he stared out of the port- 
holes or brooded over his plight. Every hour 
brought nearer the 29th of December and his 
failure in his trust. The situation was little 
short of maddening. 

His meals were brought in on a tray; and 
on one of those occasions Capt. Coyne an- 
nounced to him that his dory had been returned 
to its owner. Now and again Lyman caught 
the sound of voices in the outer cabin—seldom 
more than two at the same time; one of the 
two mates or Capt. Coyne was usually in 
town. 

The last day of the charter, Friday, the 29th, 
came at last. It dawned dully, with falling 
snow. Until this morning Lyman had main- 
tained a certain amount of courage and had 
kept himself ready to seize any chance of escape 
that might turn up. But now he began flatly 
to despair; by nightfall he would have lost. 
Indeed, it was probably already too late to do 
anything to save the charter. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, as Lyman was 
stretched gloomily on the locker, he heard 
outside the skipper’s and the second mate’s 
voice raised in conjunction with another that 
boomed out angrily. With his heart pounding 
wildly, Lyman sprang erect and shouted aloud. 
That booming voice in the 
outer cabin could belong to 
no one except Capt. Hansen. 

Hobbling to the door of 
the cabin, Lyman drove his 
shoulder against it again 
and again. As he did so, 
pandemonium seemed to 
break loose outside. Evi- 
dently Capt. Hansen had 
decided that the time had 
come for action rather than 
words. 

In less than two minutes 
the racket came to an end, 
and Lyman heard his friend 
issuing sharp commands. 
Then a key turned in the 
lock of the cabin and the two 
Sea captains stood before 
him. Capt. Hansen looked 
rather disheveled, but Capt. 
Coyne was a wreck: one 
coat sleeve was ripped 
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AS HARD AS HE COULD 


nearly free at the shoulder, his face bore evi- 
dence of a hard battering, and his whole 
personality seemed to have wilted. 

At a motion from Capt. Hansen, Capt. 
Coyne, swearing under his breath, stooped 
and unlocked the irons round Lyman’s legs. 
Lyman himself, looking up into the fine face 
of Capt. Hansen, eagerly grasped his friend’s 
hand. The boy was exuberant, and for once 
the pressure of his grip nearly held its own 
with that of the captain. 

‘So the explanation of your disappearance 
is that this rascally blighter kidnaped you!’’ 
said Capt. Hansen. ‘‘ But come right along 
with me, my boy. A coal train leaves shortly ; 
if we can make it, you can reach the Dominion 
offices at Glace Bay soon after noon. You’re 
not scuppered yet!’’ 

Lyman had already slipped on his overcoat 
and seized his hat. Ignoring Capt. Coyne, he 
followed his friend through the outer cabin 
and up on the deck. The second mate, who 
had been as badly battered as his commander, 
was up forward by the forecastle hatch, talk- 
ing excitedly to two of the crew; he scowled 
viciously at Capt. Hansen and Lyman, but 
prudently made no move to molest them. 

Climbing down into Capt. Hansen’s boat, 
Lyman cast off, while his companion seized 
the single pair of oars and with powerful 
strokes that made the oars fairly bend drove 
the craft shoreward. Apparently his recent 
exertions in the cabin had in noway impaired 
his boundless physical energy. 

Lyman was in a fever of excitement. Would 
his plea to the Dominion general manager be 
successful? And if it were, would there be 
time enough to get a telegram back that would 
put coal aboard the Pamela before midnight? 
Lyman did not know at what time in the 
afternoon the last coal for the day reached 
the Louisburg wharf. But, at least, if he failed 
on this last chance it should not be from want 
of having done his best. 

‘*But how did you know I was being held 
aboard the schooner, captain ?’’ asked Lyman. 

Capt. Hansen’s explanation came brokenly, 
with a punctuation accom- 
modated to his work at the 
oars. He meant to have 
Lyman catch that train to 
Glace Bay. 

‘*Got your letter Wednes- 
day,’’ he began. ‘‘On the 
qui vive to hear how you 
made out — Not another 
word reached me — Know- 
ing something of Coyne— 
your Pendleton experience 
—grew suspicious — Friend 
and I put heads together— 
went down Glace Bay yes- 
terday afternoon — No trace 
of you — Came an Louis- 
burg first chance this morn- 
ing — Mrs. MeNab said 
your bag at hotel—but not 
seen you since Tuesday — 
Began to get a little light 
on matter — Went down to 
shore — Heard about your 





RUN, LYMAN DASHED BACK UP THE TRACK 


borrowing dory — Borrowed one myself and 
came out to call on Capt. Coyne!’’ 

‘*The friend in need, indeed!’’ Lyman said 
warmly. 

In a few minutes more they were nearing 
the shore. The whistle of a locomotive sounded. 
As the boat reached a pier and began to bump 
along it, Lyman leaped up on the wharf. 

‘* Hump yourself now, my boy, and keep 
your wits!’’ Capt. Hansen exhorted him. ‘‘I’ll 
stick round here with an eye out and keep 
in touch with the telegraph office till I hear 
from you.’’ 

With a wave of his hand Lyman started away 
at arun. The train of empties was already 
under way; but, with a determined spurt, 
Lyman made the distance and swung himself 
up on the rear steps. A brakeman lent him a 
hand; and when Lyman looked up, he recog- 
nized his red-faced, jovial acquaintance of 
Tuesday’s meeting. 

For an hour or so, now, the click, click of 
the car wheels monotonously registered the 
diminishing miles to their, northward destina- 
tion. Resolutely Lyman struggled to hold in 
his worry and impatience. After a while he 
wandered out on the rear platform and stood 
watching the whirl of light snow sucked up 
behind the train while he talked with the 
brakeman. The snowfall had stopped alto- 
gether. Lyman explained to his friend some- 
thing of the reason for the delay in his trip 
up to Glace Bay. 

The engineer whistled for a road crossing, 
and when the rear of the train came up to 
it Lyman noticed a little way up the road, 
waiting for the cars to pass, a horse and sleigh. 
The occupant of the sleigh was a keen-faced 
middle-aged man with a high fur collar turned 
up about his ears. The brakeman also glanced 
casually at the sleigh, then suddenly grabbed 
Lyman’s arm. 

‘*That be Mr. Clark there, now!’’ he cried. 
‘*T guess he be bound in to Cow Bay.’’ 

Lyman yanked his sleeve free of the brake- 
man’s grip. ‘‘Are you sure?’’ he demanded. 

‘**T be sure!’’ 

So the general manager was not at the main 
offices. He was apparently out on some busi- 
ness or inspection that took him over the road. 
Every second was leaving him farther behind. 
Already the train, making perhaps fifteen miles 
an hour, was more than a hundred yards from 
the crossing, and the man in the sleigh was 
driving across the track. Without a thought of 
possible risk, Lyman sprang down the ear steps 
and jumped. 

He landed in the deep snow and instantly 
floundered his length, but he was not hurt. 
Picking himself up, he jumped to the cleared 
path between the rails and gave himself a 
shake. The brakeman on the platform of the 
receding train stood staring back at him with 
his mouth agape. As hard as he could run, 
Lyman dashed back up the track toward the 
crossing. 

By the time he reached it, the man in the 
sleigh was a considerable distance down the 
road. Lyman cupped his hands round his 
mouth and shouted, but the driver gave no 








sign of having heard him. Tearing off his 





‘DRAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 
TOWARD THE CROSSING 


overcoat, Lyman tossed it over an arm, plunged 
into the road, and ran on after his man. 

The night and early morning fall of scft 
snow on top of the old, firmly packed surface 
made hard going for man and beast. The 
driver ahead was not urging his horse beyond 
a gentle jog, and in that fact alone lay the 
chance that Lyman could overtake them. The 
boy did not spare himself. At a wallowing, 
staggering gait, he gained slowly ; only the fine 
physical condition in which he always kept 
himself enabled him to continue the chase. 
Although the thermometer hung low, he felt 
the perspiration breaking out on his brow. 

When he thought he was near enough to 
make himself heard, Lyman stopped, caught 
a few relieving breaths, and again shouted. 
This time the driver reined in his horse and 
turned his head. At a little less taxing pace 
Lyman once more started forward. 

‘*Is this Mr. Clark of the Dominion Coal 
Company ?’’ he asked when he had reached the 
sleigh. ‘‘I was told so by a brakeman who saw 
you at the crossing, and I jumped the train on 
the chance of catching you.’’ 

‘* Your informant was correct,’’ answered 
the man. 

Putting on his overcoat, Lyman wiped his 
forehead. 

** Mr. Clark,’’ he said, ‘‘I apologize for 
chasing you in this manner, but to serve the 
interest of my firm I had to see you this after- 
noon. May I talk to you for five minutes? 
My name is Phelps, and I am down here for 
the Maritime Coal Company of Halifax. I 
have a letter of introduction from your Mr. 
Kendall. ’’ 

‘*Tam bound for Cow Bay, Mr. Phelps,’’ 
replied Mr. Clark. ‘‘If it is immaterial to you 
where you go, suppose you get in and ride 
along with me. I’ll be glad to listen to what 
you have to say.’’ 

The critical moment had arrived. The set- 
ting for the interview had not been quite as 
Lyman had planned, but as they drove jingling 
along he presented his business clearly and 
concisely, as he had prepared himself to do. 
His story of the conflict with Capt. Coyne 
caught Mr. Clark’s interest; there was no 
question about that. Perhaps the fact that the 
general manager was free from the pressure of 
his work at the time somewhat helped Lyman. 
Only once did Mr. Clark interrupt. At Lyman’s 
bald statement that Capt. Coyne had been 
the instigator of the holdup at Pendleton, the 
other asked whether he were not drawing on 
his imagination. 

In reply Lyman produced the document 
signed by the injured miner. Mr. Clark read it 
and returned it without comment, but Lyman 
had the feeling that he had scored. The state- 
ment did more than corroborate that partic- 
ular assertion: it gave backbone to his whole 
account of the length to which Capt. Coyne 
had gone in his efforts to prevent the Pamela 
from taking on more coal. 

‘*That skipper of yours is certainly an under- 
handed type. Kidnaping a man, too, is going 
pretty far,’’ said Mr. Clark, when Lyman had 
finished. ‘‘With regard to the concession you 
seek, though, Mr. Phelps, we don’t, as a matter 
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of fact, cater primarily to schooners. First con- 
sideration is for our steamers. Economy de- 
mands that they be kept moving. The schooners 
have to take second place. ’’ 

His words sounded ominous, but in the mo- 
mentary silence that followed, Lyman saw 
that the genera] manager had not meant them 
as final; he was merely considering. 

‘‘Just what do you want me to do, Mr. 
Phelps?’’ Mr. Clark suddenly asked in a brisk 
tone that implied decision. 

‘*Will you telegraph Mr. Russell, giving im- 
mediate permission for the Pamela to come up 
to the wharf and receive enough coal before 
night to hold her? I’ll agree to any financial 
adjustment with the earlier schooners or with 
your company steamers that you set.’’ 

‘“‘On the basis of special consideration to a 
friendly firm in an emergency, I’ll do that,’’ 
answered Mr. Clark. ‘‘While we’re about it 
we’ll go the whole way—your needs alone will 
not seriously interfere with our own loading; 
we’ll waive any adjustment for the company 
steamers. You can settle with the earlier 
schooners, but that won’t amount to much. 
You’ve made a good fight, young man; it 
looks now as if you’d beaten your skipper. ’’ 





S Arnold came out from town in his auto- 
A mobile he saw Ellen Dodge walking 
- ahead in the road, with a basket on 
her arm and her head flung back in the way 
that was Ellen’s own. Ellen was the only girl 
anywhere about who ever walked when she 
could ride. But although she was so plainly 
enjoying the walk, she promptly accepted 
Arnold’s invitation and scrambled up beside 
him in the runabout. 

‘‘T’m awfully glad you came along,’’ she 
said. 

Something in her manner kept him from 
taking her words as a compliment. 

**Why ?’’ he asked. 

**Because I was just wishing that I could 
learn to run an automobile, and the next minute 
you came along to give me a lesson. It’s likea 
fairy story.’’ 

‘*Why do you want to learn ?’’ asked Arnold 
curiously. 

‘*T want to fit myself todo something useful. 
I’d like to drive an ambulance, I believe. You 
don’t know what a helpless feeling it gives 
you, being a girl, while this war’s going on.’’ 

The shadow that crossed his face made Ellen 
realize how tactless she had been. She looked 
at him in some distress, fully aware that it 
would only make a bad matter worse to say 
that she was sorry. 

**T know it gives you a rather helpless feel- 
ing to be a man that’s no good,’’ he answered 
bitterly. ‘‘It makes me sick when I look at 
my exemption card.’’ 

Ellen’s expression was compassionate. It did 
not occur to her to try to console him by belit- 
tling his grievance, for from her standpoint 
the physical delicacy that kept him from wear- 
ing a United States uniform was the greatest 
of misfortunes. 

‘‘Well,’’ Arnold said, trying to shake off 
his depression, ‘‘if you want a lesson, let’s 
ehange places and start in. It isn’t every girl 
I’d try to teach, Ellen, but you’re one of the 
kind that doesn’t get rattled over every little 
thing. You could drive an ambulance or most 
anything else you had a mind to.”’ 

The lesson was a long one, and Ellen con- 
fessed that she was somewhat bewildered. ‘‘I 
ean remember what to do if I think long 
enough,’’ she explained; ‘‘but by that time 
i’d have run over somebody or smashed up 
the car.’’ 

Arnold smiled. ‘‘ This is only the first lesson. 
You don’t expect to get very far in one lesson. ’’ 

But when they parted at her door, he aban- 
doned the qualified approbation of the teacher 
for the enthusiastic admiration of the friend. 
‘*You’rea wonder, Ellen. You’ve learned more 
in this little time than I did the first week.’’ 
= ‘‘Have I really?’’ she asked, and flushed 
with pleasure. ‘‘Then please give me another 
lesson before I’ve had time to forget this one. 
It makes me feel awfully good to get started 
on something that really counts. ’’ 

‘**T don’t know why you talk that way! I 
guess everyone knows how you worked in the 
garden this summer and how much stuff you 
put up. And it was you that got the other girls 
in this valley started.’’ 

Ellen was smiling as she turned away; for 
the storeroom off the cellar was the pride of 
her heart. Sometimes when her feeling of help- 
lessness passed the bounds of endurance she 
went down the dark cellar stairs and stood 
looking at the shelves loaded with crocks and 
jars and bottles and jelly glasses. Even if she 
could not fight in the trenches, those spring 
days when she had toiled in the garden, and 
the summer days when she had stood over the 
preserving kettle, had not been wasted. 

As Ellen approached the house after bidding 
Arnold good-by, the clamor of excited voices 








Ten minutes later they reached a telegraph 
office, and Mr. Clark sent his order. Lyman 
sent a second message to Capt. Hansen. 

The next two hours and a half were another 
anxious period for Lyman. It was three o’clock 
before he was able to get back to Louisburg. 
Would he find the schooner at the wharf, or 
would some new hitch have developed ? 

His fears were groundless. As he neared the 
wharf he saw that the Pamela was already 
alongside beneath a chute with coal dropping 
through her open hatch. A great feeling of 
relief and happiness at the moment rushed 
over him; he had won! 

Soon he was wincing under the congratula- 
tory handclasp of Capt. Hansen, who had come 
striding to meet him. 

‘“Capt. Coyne decided he needed a change of 
air and has departed for regions: unknown!’’ 
announced his friend. 

Heedless of the clouds of coal dust, Lyman 
sought out the mate on the deck of the schooner. 
The man received him with a sheepish grin. 

“I’ve a message for you to convey, Mr. 
Green,’’ said Lyman. ‘‘When you see Capt. 
Coyne, will you point out to him from me that, 
if he had never lifted a hand, if the owners 
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CHILDREN WERE SCREAMING, DOG 
WAS ROARING HOARSELY, 


reached her ears. She opened the kitchen door 
on a scene of confusion. Mrs. Moran, a neigh- 
bor, stood in the middle of the room talking 
vehemently, while Ellen’s mother made an 
occasional ineffectual attempt to stem the tide. 

‘‘I’m going to start in this afternoon and 
bury ’em!’’ cried Mrs. Moran. ‘‘They’ve taken 
a part now, but they’ll come back for the rest. ’’ 

‘‘Anything my country needs,’’ began Mrs. 
Dodge; but Mrs. Moran would not let her 
finish. 

“If only I’d paid attention to what my 
sister wrote me! She said somebody told her 
the government was just getting folks to do all 
this canning so as to have it to fall back on.’’ 

‘‘Some women have given their sons!’’ cried 
Mrs. Dodge. ‘‘I’m not going to grudge my 
country a ham or two and a few jars —’’ 

Ellen, who had stood unnoticed in the door- 
way, broke in. ‘‘Why, mother, what’s hap- 
pened ?”’ 

It was the overwrought Mrs. Moran who 
answered. ‘‘Plain stealing is what has hap- 
pened, government or no government. When I 
think of the way I worked over that corn —’’ 

‘*We worked as hard as anybody, but I don’t 
grudge it!’’ cried Mrs. Dodge. ‘‘A man came 
round just now, Ellen, to see if we had more 
put up than we ought to have.’’ 

‘* More than we ought,’’ repeated Ellen. 
‘*But they wanted us to put up all we could.”’ 

‘*That was the trick!’’ Mrs. Moran inter- 
posed shrilly. ‘‘So there’d be more for them 
when they wanted it.’’ 

Mrs. Dodge disregarded the interruption. 
‘*He asked about the size of the family, and 
then he went down to the storeroom, and he 
said we had two more hams than the govern- 
ment allows for a family of this size, and he 
took them and a basket of canned stuff. I say 
it’s little enough to give up for your country. ’’ 

‘* Mother! ’’ Ellen eried. ‘‘ How did you 
know the government sent him ?’’ 

‘““Why, he said so, Ellen, and besides he 
had a badge—it was a button on his lapel.’’ 





and he had been straight right through, the 
Pamela would be lying out at her anchorage 
now with the sure prospect of being free 
to-morrow. Our company would have lost a 
considerable sum, but it would have been 
through a contingency that we couldn’t have 
foreseen, and there would have been no hard 
feelings. As it is, you may let him know that 
I’m satisfied to drop any further proceedings. ’’ 

At the time the great war started, Lyman 
Phelps had become prosperous, with a dozen 
strings to his business bow. But it was as an 
active partner in the Maritime Coal Company 
for a number of years that he gained his ex- 
perience and got his start. 

His wife always wears one particular ring, 
of the number she possesses, that displays a 
very modest stone. It is her engagement ring. 
Lyman once smilingly confessed to her that 
in selecting it the point that determined his 
choice was its price of exactly seventy-five 
dollars. It had seemed very fitting to him 
that the commission on the debt he had col- 
lected for Hall Brothers at Cape Breton 
should pay for Mildred Davenport’s ring. 


THE END. 
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S BARKING, AND A MAN'S VOICE 
“STOP, OR I'LL FIRE!" 


‘*What sort of button was it?’’ Ellen asked. 

‘*T didn’t look at it very closely, ’’ her mother 
replied. ‘‘It was red, white and blue, I think.’’ 

‘*And did you let him have those things 
without anything to prove that he wasn’t a 
common swindler, except a red, white and blue 
button ?’’ 

Mrs. Dodge only stared at her daughter. ‘‘A 
swindler, ’’ she repeated helplessly. The idea 
was so new to her that she could not adjust 
herself to it. 

Ellen’s mind was working quickly. She 
remembered that during the summer there had 
been indications of a definite attempt to dis- 
courage housekeepers from canning and pre- 
serving food. Rumors had gone about that the 
government would commandeer those home 
supplies, and, although the county newspaper 
had pointed out the absurdity of the tales, 
they had found many believers. The more she 
thought of it now the surer Ellen felt that the 
man with the patriotic button was either acting 
in the interests of the propaganda to discour- 
age conservation another year, or else was an 
ordinary swindler. 

“Did you say he came in an automobile? 
What was the number ?’’ 

Mrs. Dodge shook her head dismally; she 
had not noticed. But Ellen’s thoughts had 
taken a new turn. 

‘*He came to Mrs. Moran’s and then here. 
Probably he’ll go straight to the Cutlers’. I’m 
going to see if I can get there in time to stop 
her from giving him everything in the house. ’’ 

‘*You want to be careful, Ellen,’’ warned 
Mrs. Dodge. ‘‘If it should be somebody the 
government had sent out —’’ 

‘Tt isn’t. I’m sure it isn’t. The more I think 
about it the plainer it is.’’ 

Ellen ran through the yard to the barn, 
hastily saddled Toby, the fat, old horse, and 
swung herself upon his back. Toby, still chew- 
ing a wisp of hay, snorted with surprise when 
Ellen’s riding whip stung across his flank. 

Mrs. Cutler was washing out some things 








for the baby and crying into the tubs. Waiting 
only long enough to hear that the ‘‘govern- 
ment’’ man had just gone, Ellen took the short 
cut across the fields to the next farmhouse. 
The road between the Cutlers’ and the Puttses’ 
was especially bad, and Ellen did not believe 
that the man could have got there soon enough 
to finish his business before her arrival. 

She was right. As she urged Toby across 
the field behind the Puttses’ barn, she saw an 
automobile standing at the door of the farm- 
house. Ellen slipped from the horse’s back, 
and approached the house on foot. 

Although the day was chilly, the door was 
ajar. Within was a babel of voices. Mrs. Putts 
was expostulating hysterically, and several 
children were crying. Ellen caught a glimpse 
of a stalwart man with a cigar between his 
teeth and his hat tilted rakishly over his ear. 

‘«That’s all right, ma’am.’’ The deep voice 
sounded compellingly above the shrill tumult. 
‘*1’m sent by the United States government to 
take the surplus that ain’t allowed a family 
the size of yours. And I’ve got orders to place 
under arrest anybody that offers resistance. ’’ 

The rumble of that deep voice had a peculiar 
effect on Ellen. She had planned to confront 
the man and to inform him that she had seen 
through his little scheme. She had not counted 
on his being quite so broad across the shoul- 
ders. The idea of walking up to him ard 
telling him that he was an impostor did not 
appeal to her, and, moreover, it would do no 
good. That big, brutal man, looming so large 
in Mrs. Putts’s little kitchen, would take 
whatever he wanted, in spite of Mrs. Putts’s 
tears and her own accusations. 

Ellen turned and looked at the machine. It 
was a touring car, of the same make as 
Arnold’s, she thought. The rear was filled 
with the results of the day’s collection. Ellen 
approached near enough to see a basket filled 
with jars that had come from her own house. 
She read in her own handwriting the words, 
‘*Plum marmalade. ’’ 

Her anger dispelled her misgivings and stiff- 
ened her courage. Plum marmalade! They had 
been saving it for very special occasions, like 
Thanksgiving and Christmas! 

Walking to the front of the machine she 
began to crank it. She was thankful for the 
turmoil in the kitchen. Mrs, Putts was hold- 
ing out gallantly. Toby, cropping the scant 
grass, paused to look inquiringly at his young 
mistress. The engine began to throb like a big 
heart, but it did not beat so fast as Ellen’s. 

As she went by Toby she gave him a cut 
with the whip. The animal jumped aside, 
snorted, suddenly realized that he was free, 
and started for home. Shaking from head to 
foot, Ellen climbed into the automobile. For- 
tunately, it was facing the road, for she could 
not possibly have turned it; but she knew 
how to start it, and she did. All of the con- 
trols and pedals were identically the same as 
in Arnold’s car. 

When she had almost reached the highway 
she heard a stentorian shout behind her. To 
the start it gave her Ellen attributed her col- 
lision with the wooden post of Mr. Putts’s 
fence. She left the post wrecked as she sped 
on her way. There was a terrible uproar back 
in the Puttses’ yard: children were screaming, 
dogs barking, and a man’s voice was roaring 
hoarsely, ‘‘Stop, or I’1l fire!’’ 

There was nothing about the voice that made 
Ellen desire an interview with its owner. In- 
stead she said to herself, ‘‘Now, what was it 
Arnold said I must do if I wanted to go 
faster?’’ After a minute she remembered, and 
the little car skimmed along the highway at a 
very creditable rate of speed. 

The noise behind her grew faint. She did 
not look back, for Arnold had told her that 
that was an inexcusable offense in a motorist, 
but she knew that the hurrying figures about 
the farmhouse must. be dwindling rapidly. If 
the man with the button had kept his word 
and fired, his aim had not been true. 

Ellen’s destination was the town ten miles 
away. As she approached it she began to meet 
vehicles, but she was relieved as well as sur- 
prised to find that, instead of insisting that she 
should observe the traffic regulations, they 
showed the utmost willingness to take to the 
gutter and give her the entire road. Absorbed 
as she was in her task, she vaguely realized 
that the drivers of those vehicles seemed im- 
mensely interested in her performance. 

Once inside the limits of the town, she slowed 
down. Progress of any sort was becoming 
difficult, for there were many carriages and 
automobiles going apparently in all directions. 
The presence of pedestrians, too, was terribly 
confusing. In trying to avoid a coyple who 
undertook to cross the street in the wrong 
place, Ellen narrowly avoided a collision with 
a grocer’s wagon, the driver of which yelled 
at her angrily. 

But at last she reached the goal she had set 
for herself—the low brick building adorned 
with a gilt sign that informed the public that 
it was the police station. . 

The chief of police was sitting back com- 
fortably in his swivel chair, when an auto- 
mobile stopped in front of the building. But 
it did not stop quite so soon as it should 
have done; it bumped a telephone pole, and 
the driver went. out sprawling. 

The chief of police jumped from his chair 
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and hurried to the scene as Ellen was picking 
herself up. ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ he inquired. 

‘“*No. Not q bit.’’ 

‘*T guess I’ll have to arrest you for careless 
driving.’’ His tone was less genial. 

‘*T was as careful as I knew how to be.”’ 

‘‘Where’s your operator’s license ?’’ 

‘*T_T haven’t any.’’ 

‘*H’m! Looks like I should have to arrest 
you for that, too. Hello!’’ 

The chief of police looked at Ellen as if he 
were expecting her to explain something. 

‘‘Well?’’ she asked resignedly. 

‘*You haven’t got any numbers on this car. 
I suppose you know that’s an offense in the 
eyes of the law.’’ 

‘This isn’t my car. I just took it.’’ 

Evidently the chief of police was unaccus- 
tomed to such frankness in criminals. He 
relieved his mind by a long whistle. 

“*T took it because I thought the man was 
an impostor,’’ Ellen explained. ‘‘And I came 





right here as quickly as I could because I 
was sure you’d know the best thing to do.’’ 

‘*Well, well, come inside and let’s hear about 
it.’’ The chief of police was only human. His 
manner showed a marked unbending. 

After Ellen had told her story there was no 
more talk of arresting her. The chief of police 
agreed entirely with her point of view. 

‘*He may have done it just to discourage 
folks, so there wouldn’t be so much preserving 
and canning next year,’’ he said. ‘‘Nothing’s 
too much trouble for that kind, and nothing’s 
so small that they overlook it, either. Then 
again it may be that he’s only a sharper who 
saw a chance to stock up for the winter with- 
out any expense. We’ll find out when we’ve 
found the owner of the machine.’’ 

A farmer drove Ellen home, and all the way 
she kept an eye open for the man she had seen 
in Mrs. Putts’s house. But the self-styled rep- 
resentative of the government never appeared 
to prefer charges against the girl who had 


stolen his machine. The various edibles that 
he had commandeered, after forming an un- 
usually interesting exhibit at the police station, 
were finally returned to their owners. The 
Dodges made a little celebration in honor of 
the occasion. Mrs. Dodge cooked one of the 
hams and opened a jar of plum marmalade. 

When Ellen took her second lesson with 
Arnold a few days after the first, she showed 
so many lacks in her knowledge of driving a 
car that he was amazed. 

‘* And you drove that car from the Puttses’ 
place to town without knowing that!’ he 
cried. ‘*Ten miles and didn’t know that! If 
you ever get your wish, Ellen, and go across 
as an ambulance driver, you won’t be in much 
more danger working under fire than you were 
that day. It’s the biggest wonder you got 
through without an accident. ’’ 

‘*Oh, danger,’’ Ellen said indifferently. 
‘*You forget about that, you know, when you 
are doing something that really helps.’’ 





[WO OTHER PRENCHMEN 


Mo, Gen.William Harding Carter 


HE sight of the blue-gray 

| uniform of France that was 

so much in evidence in 

America during the war recalled 

to our minds those days of long 

ago when accomplished French 

officers so generously placed their 

valuable services at the disposal 

of our nation. The names of 

Lafayette, De Grasse, Rochambeau, Du Por- 

tail, Chastellux, Lauzun and a host of others 

are household words in America. A generation 

after those gallant men had finished their self- 

imposed task of aiding us in our fight for 

freedom, two other Frenchmen rendered ines- 
timable services to America. 

The humiliation of the second war with 
England was rankling in us; even the brilliant 
campaign of Jackson on the Gulf Coast could 
not wipe out the disgrace of other fields. To 
improve the country’s defense and to make 
the assault on our coasts more difficult and 
dangerous to an enemy were regarded as 
matters of first importance. 

At that time Paris was filled with French 
officers who, after the collapse of Napoleon’s 
power, found themselves without employment. 
So the President of the United States advised 
the American representative in the French 
capital that we were in need of an eminent 
military engineer to supervise the work of 
fortifying our coasts. In looking over the field 
our representative in Paris had the good for- 
tune to meet Gen. Simon Bernard just after 
the minister of war had warned the general 
that to insure his safety he should quit France 
without delay. 

Gen. Bernard’s reputation as a military en- 
gineer was so great that as soon as it became 
known that he intended to leave France 
several European governments tendered him 
highly flattering offers, all of which he declined 
in favor of the invitation of the United States. 
His decision influenced a younger officer of 
high attainments, Capt. Claude Crozet, to offer 
his services to America. 


BERNARD OF THE ENGINEERS 


HE life story of Gen. Ber- 

nard leads one from the 

Spartan dormitory of the 
cadet to the palace of Emperor 
Napoleon when he was at the 
height of his glory. When Ber- 
nard was graduated from the 
French Polytechnic School and 
entered into service with the 
engineers, all Europe was an armed camp. 
In the Napoleonic era opportunity came early 
for the man with the colors. After battle ex- 
perience at Philippsburg and Mannheim, young 
Bernard, when only twenty-one years of age, 
led the assault on Ivrea and was the first to 
enter the works. For nearly twenty years he 
followed the fortunes of Napoleon. 

Bourrienne, at one time private secretary to 
Napoleon, related in his memoirs how young 
Bernard first came under the notice of the 
emperor. ‘‘At the commencement of the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz a circumstance occurred 
from which is to be dated the future of a very 
meritorious man. While the emperor was at 
Strasbourg he asked Gen. Marescot, the com- 
mander in chief of the engineers, whether he 
could recommend from his corps a brave, 
prudent and intelligent young ofticer, capable 
of being intrusted with an important recon- 
noitring mission. The officer selected by Gen. 
Marescot was a captain in the engineers named 
Bernard, who had been educated in the Poly- 
technic School. 

‘*Bernard set off on his mission, advanced 
almost to Vienna and returned to the head- 
quarters at Ulm. Bonaparte interrogated him 
himself, and was well satisfied with his replies; 
but, not content with answering verbally the 








questions put by Napoleon, Capt. Bernard had 
drawn up a report of what he had observed 
and the different routes that might be taken. 
Among other things he observed that it would 
be a great advantage to direct the whole 
army upon Vienna, without regard to the 
fortified places; for that, once master of the 
capital of Austria, the emperor might dictate 
laws to all the Austrian monarchy. 

‘* After reading the report, Napoleon flew 
into a passion at the presumption of a young 
officer in tracing out a plan of campaign for 
him and ordered Bernard from his presence. 
After Bernard had withdrawn, Napoleon 
turned to Rapp, one of his aids, and said, 
‘That is a very clever young man; he has 
taken a proper view of things. I shall not 
expose him to the chances of being shot. Per- 
haps I shall some time want his services. Tell 
Berthier to dispatch an order for his departure 
for Illyria.’ ’’ 


A BUILDER OF FORTS 


ELIEVING himself to be 
B in disgrace, Bernard left 
the army deeply chagrined ; 
but at the close of the campaign, 
when promotions .for distin- 
guished services were made, 
Napoleon himself inscribed Ber- 
nard’s name at the head of the 
list of engineers to be promoted. 
Bernard did not come again under the eye 
of the emperor for several years. Before leav- 
ing Paris for the campaign of 1812, Napoleon 
desired precise information concerning Ragusa 
and Illyria and sent for Bernard, who was at 
the time engaged in building the famous forti- 
fications of Antwerp. The interview was so 
satisfactory that Bernard was immediately ad- 
vanced to the grade of colonel and aide-de-camp 
to the emperor and continued in that position 
until Napoleon was interned on the island of 
Elba. 

Bernard then gave adherence to the newly 
constituted authorities and was promoted to 
the rank‘of brigadier general by Louis X VIII. 
When Napoleon emerged from his retirement 
at Elba, Bernard rejoined him and remained 
with him until the disastrous end at Waterloo. 
Louis X VIII forgave Bernard and permitted 
him to continue in the service. 

Following Bernard’s arrival on our shores, 
there was feverish haste to undertake extensive 
coast-defense fortifications. The French officer 
was given the rank of brigadier general and 
became the senior member of the board of 
engineers that had been established. The 
duties of the board were to consider all forti- 
fications completed or under construction, to 
select sites, and to make plans for all new 
works. 

Within ten days the board proceeded to the 
northern frontier and began work at Rouses 
Point; their next task was to determine on 
the defenses of the Delaware River, and early 
in the following year they took up the work 
of preparing the defenses in the vicinity of 
New Orleans and Mobile Bay. 

Gen. Bernard’s next, and most valuable, 
service was as a member of the commission to 
survey Hampton Roads, York River and other 
places in Chesapeake Bay, in order to select a 
naval depot and to plan a system of defense. 
After an extended study of the coast from 
Cape Hatteras to the St. Croix River, the 
commissioners recommended that Hampton 
Roads in the south and Boston in the north 
should be fortified and organized as great naval 
and military rendezvous; and they also recom- 
mended that Narragansett Bay between them 
be made another rendezvous. 

Gen. Bernard’s reconnaissances and plans 
included not only our entire Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast defenses but the system of national 
roads, the improvement of interior waterways 
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and a large part of the canal systems that 
were eventually constructed. The board of 
which he was president, and by far the most 
influential member, prepared the project of 
virtually every fortification from Maine to 
Texas. Considering the means of travel of that 
day, their inspections of the Ohio, Tennessee 
and Mississippi rivers and other streams with 
a view to improving navigation on them meant 
an amount of work that seems almost incred- 
ible. 

About the only one of the old casemated 
fortresses, with moat and drawbridges, pos- 
terns and sally ports, that is now garrisoned 
by regular troops is Fort Monroe. Gen. Ber- 
nard’s plans were used in the construction, 
although other members of the board objected 
to them on account of their extent. 

Few of the multitudes of officers, soldiers 
and civilians who for nearly a century have 
threaded their way about the ramparts of this 
fine example of old French fortification have 
ever heard of the distinguished Frenchman 
who planned it. 

When Gen. Bernard had for fifteen years 
devoted himself to his important duties in the 
United States, the revolution of 1830 in France 
opened the way for his return to his native 
land. He tendered his resignation, which the 
President accepted in July, 1831. It requires 
little imagination to picture the feelings of 
this high-minded gentleman and gallant soldier 
when he finally quit the friendly shores that 
had furnished him not only an asylum but a 
generous opportunity to display his profes- 
sional ability. 

Upon his arrival in France he was promoted 
to the grade of lieutenant general, and soon 
afterwards was appointed aide-de-camp to 
King Louis Philippe. He served as minister 
of war from 1836 until his death, November 
5, 1839. 

Upon receiving news of Gen. Bernard’s 
death, the President of the United States caused 
the following order to be issued: 

‘*The President, participating in the sincere 
grief felt for the death of Gen. Bernard by the 
officers of the army with whom he was so long 
associated in the performance of important 
military duties, and desirous of evincing a 
proper respect, both for his eminent services 
to this country and for his virtues as a man, 
directs that the officers of the army wear the 
usual military mourning for the space of thirty 
days from the date of this order. ’’ 


CROZET OF THE ARTILLERY 


LTHOUGH the services of 
Capt. Claude Crozet were 
by no means so brilliant 

as those of Gen. Bernard, they 
were of a high and substantial 
character and deserve permanent 
place in our records of achieve- 
ment. 

Capt. Claude Crozet was born 
at Villefranche, near Lyon, France, January 
1, 1790. He was graduated from the Polytech- 
nic School in 1807, appointed a sublieutenant 
of artillery, and after two years at the fortress 
of Metz joined the army in the field near 
Vienna in time to participate in the memorable 
battle of Wagram, July 5, 1809. During the next 
two years young Crozet made rapid strides; 
he reached the grade of captain and received 
at the hands of the emperor the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. In the Russian campaign 














he participated with much credit, but during 
the disastrous retreat he was taken prisoner 
by the swarm of Cossacks who hovered on the 
flanks of the retreating army. Fortunately, 
he came under the charge of one of the Russian 
princes, who sent him under escort to his own 
estate in the interior, where for two years he 
received the most kindly hospitality at the 
hands of the prince’s family. 


THE TEACHER AT WEST POINT 


FTER the Treaty of Paris, in 
1814, Capt. Crozet returned 


to Franee. He joined 

X, Napoleon on the return to Paris, 
. and after Waterloo he determined 
to follow Bernard’s example. With- 

‘7 out any assurance of employment, 


he embarked for America and ar- 
rived in New York in July, 1816. 

While in the French service Capt. Crozet 
had been known for his mathematical ability 
and scientific attainments. The time of his 
arrival in New York was most opportune. In 
harmony with the general stock taking of our 
military deficiencies, the course of instruction 
at West Point was in process of revision. 
Within a few months Capt. Crozet was ap- 
pointed professor of engineering. Under him 
instruction was first given at West Point in 
descriptive geometry, analytical trigonometry, 
differential and integral calculus, civil engi- 
neering and the principles of machines. 

Six years of intense mental application and 
sedentary classroom work, after his active life 
in the armies of Napoleon, seriously affected 
the health of Capt. Crozet, and he resigned 
the professorship at West Point, to enter the 
service of Virginia as state engineer—a posi- 
tion that afforded him opportunity for more 
outdoor life. 

Capt. Crozet entered upon his duties in Vir- 
ginia in 1824 and continued in the service of 
the state for nearly nine years. Then, urged 
probably by the French-element in Louisiana, 
he accepted a similar position in that state. 
After a year spent amid the lagoons and 
swamps of that region he became president of 
Jefferson College, about one hundred miles 
above New Orleans on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. He now determined upon a voyage 
to France, but on the eve of his departure he 
was urged to return to Virginia and resume 
the duties of state engineer. He changed his 
plans and, in 1837, resumed his work in Vir- 
ginia. 

That state had recently determined upon a 
course of internal improvements under a joint 
stock system whereby it became a partner and 
manager to the extent of its interest. Under 
that system the state engineer was expected 
to keep himself in touch with the condition 
and the management of such works as the state 
was interested in, and to make such suggest 
tions as he might deem proper. Capt. Crozet’s 
plans and suggestions gave every indication 
of a masterly and prophetic mind. 


THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


OLLOWING the operations 
F of the landing force that 

had captured Washington 
in the War of 1812, Virginia es- 
tablished its arsenal at Lexing- 
ton, well away from tidewater in 
the mountains. A guard of state 
troops was mainiained at the 
arsenal. Capt. Crozet interested 
himself in causing a corps of cadets to be sub- 
stituted for the guard, and from that modest 
beginning rose the Virginia Military Institute, 
which has repaid the state a thousandfold for 
all the expenses of its maintenance. 

In 1849 Capt. Crozet was selected to con- 
struct the Blue Ridge railway from Albemarle 
County, through Rockfish Gap to Augusta 
County. In the course of this work the first 
tunnel was put through the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Several other tunnels had to be built, 
and the whole task proved very difficult. The 
railway, which is included in the present 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway system, was not 
finished until 1856. 

The success of the undertaking made known 
the talents of Capt. Crozet in the greater field 
of engineering construction, and soon after- 
wards the Secretary of War invited him to 
accept the position of principal assistant to the 
engineer officer in charge of the Washington 
aqueduct. 

While engaged in this new work, Capt. 
Crozet was credited with planning and con- 
structing the Aqueduct Bridge connecting 
Georgetown with the Virginia shore near 
the Arlington estate, which gives place to 
the Key Bridge, so named in honor of the 
author of The Star-Spangled Banner. Upon 
terminating his connection with the aqueduct 
construction, Capt. Crozet returned to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where he resided until his 
death in 1864. 

Capt. Crozet left a singularly deep impres- 
sion upon those who fell under the spell of his 
teachings. His engineering work survives to 
give silent testimony to his genius and fidelity. 
His career was not so brilliant as that of 
Gen. Bernard, but he well deserves a place 
among the commonwealth builders of a period 
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agricultural and industrial development that | 
later drew to our shores millions of liberty-lov- 
ing Europeans. The work of those two veterans 
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FREDERICK HOWARD 


Herbert. May I go, too, please?’’ 
asked Hal shyly. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ replied Mr. Barton, turning to 
look down at his nephew—a slight, slender 
boy with timid blue eyes. 

The cattle were calling for their feed with a 
gentle lowing that Hal liked to hear ; it blended 
musically with the whistling of the March 
wind. A sudden sharp, impatient moo-o0-00! 
moo-o0-00! broke the harmony. Mr. Barton 
laughed. 

‘“That’s Blackie,’’ he said. ‘‘She’s tired of 
waiting. ’’ 

‘*She’s a new cow, isn’t she?’’ said Hal. 

‘*Yes, you’ve never seen her. She’s been in 
the far pasture. She’s a beauty; and her calf 
is the prettiest youngster ever you saw. But 
she just found it a few days ago, and she’s a 
little scary about it; don’t like boys and dogs 
round. So you’ll have to keep out of her way 
a while.’’ 

The cattle were waiting at the pasture bars 
opening into the big barn. While Mr. Barton 
put down the feed stuff in the clean, roomy 
stalls, Hal climbed to a seat on the low, slop- 
ing roof to watch them and to stroke the soft 
nose of any that came sniffing near. When 
Queenie, the leader of the Jerseys, reached up 
and licked his hand suggestively with her 
rough tongue, Hal gave her a carrot that he 
had saved for her. F 

‘*Watch out, Jerry!’’ Mr. Barton called sud- 
denly to the hired man. 

Hal saw Jerry jump aside to let a black 
streak rush by to the calf pen. It was the new 
cow, Blackie, bellowing distractedly. Another 
black streak, very small,- sprang to meet her, 
and Blackie’s wild calls changed suddenly to 
a gentle lowing. All the while she was eagerly 
sniffing her pretty, wee calf. 

‘*Well, she is sure daffy about that calf,’’ 
said Jerry, rubbing his side, where Blackie’s 
horn had grazed him; ‘‘but it’s pretty enough, 
all right. ’’ 

‘It certainly is. Come and see it, Hal!’’ 
called Mr. Barton. 

Springing down from the roof, Hal ran 
eagerly to the pen. ‘‘It’s a beauty, Uncle Her- 
bert. What’ll you call it?’’ 

‘**T don’t know; I guess you’ll have to name 
i?” 

‘*Blackie will give five gallons of milk a 
day,’’ said Jerry enthusiastically. 

‘*«'There’s not a cow in the county her equal, ’’ 
declared Mr. Barton. ‘‘She’ll be a credit to 
the herd. Step back a bit; she doesn’t like us 
so near.’’ 

But Hal was thinking, not of the honors 
that Blackie might win for the justly famed 
Barton dairy farm, but of Blackie herself and 
the little calf of which she was so proud. 

Hal had come to live at the Barton place six 
months before. He was the son of another 
Hal, the only brother of Mr. Barton. The 
two brothers, differing widely in taste, had 
been separated for many years. Herbert, the 
elder, had established a flourishing dairy farm ; 
Hal had become a teacher of languages in a 
distant college. To his motherless son the 
gentle scholar had been a wise and tender com- 
panion. Little Hal’s grief at his father’s death 
was greater than the boy thought he could 
bear. 

Undoubtedly Herbert Barton meant to do 
well by his néphew, whom he had taken into 
his home, but he expressed his kindly intention 
in his usual brusque manner, which Hal could 
not understand. Mrs. Barton, a merry, twink- 
ling-eyed little woman, was kinder still; but 
the sensitive lad longed for the tender comrade- 
ship of his gentle, affectionate father. He was 
afraid of his uncle and shy with his aunt. 

By the first of April the grass in the pasture 
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of France should live in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans, for they rendered us inestimable service 
when talents such as theirs were rare enough 
to be in demand throughout the civilized world. 
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ifs BLACKBIRD 
By F. Cameron 


was luscious and long. The Jerseys lingered 
late every evening; but at milking time Blackie 
was never far from the pasture bafS and the 
little Blackbird, as Hal had named her calf. 
The cow had lost her fear of the boy and dis- 
played no nervousness when he approached ; 
but if Mr. Barton or Jerry came near her calf, 
she tossed her head fretfully. 

‘She likes you best of all, Hal,’’ his uncle 
said one day as the cow backed away from him 
and lowed uneasily to the little Blackbird. 
‘“*Still a crank about that calf. I wonder what 
she’ll do when it’s wean 

Hal did not realize the import of his uncle’s 
last remark. But the next evening he under- 
stood: Blackie’s calf was gone. 

After the custom at the Barton dairy farm, 
every calf was taken from its mother within a 
week or so of its birth. After a few days of 
restlessness the cows seemingly became con- 
tented again and gave their full quota of milk. 
The calves were placed in a back pasture and 
were given skimmed milk. 

At the evening milking time Blackie came 
into her stall stepping quickly, expecting an 
answer to her eager lowing. It seemed to Hal 
that he could see her disappointment in her 
eyes; but Jerry, as he slipped the tie rope over 
her horns, noticed nothing. 

‘‘Mr. Hancock said: to tell you he’d give 
three hundred dollars for Blackie,’’ he said to 
Mr. Barton. 

‘‘T wouldn’t like to sell Blackie, not even 
for three hundred dollars. She’ll bring honor 
and profit to the farm.’’ 

‘“*T reckon she will,’’ said Jerry as he 
glanced at the big bucket of milk, foaming 
full, that he had got from her. 

Hal turned away, for the first time angry 
with his uncle and Jerry, who could so clearly 
see Blackie’s value, but who did not notice her 
trouble. The cow did not eat her feed clean 
that night. All the next day she lingered near 
the pasture bars, lowing plaintively. 

A week later Jerry brought an unfilled milk 
pail into the kitchen. 

‘*Blackie’s failing in her milk,’’ he said. 
‘*And she’s losing flesh. ’’ 

‘*T’ve noticed it, too,’’ said Mr. Barton in 
a grim tone. 

Hal opened his mouth to speak, glanced at 
his uncle, flushed shyly, and shut it again. 

The next morning Mr. Hancock came to 
look at the cattle. Mr. Barton showed him 
over the well-kept farm with justifiable pride. 

‘*T’ve been thinking of buying a good cow,’’ 
Mr. Hancock said. ‘‘It hardly seems necessary 
to inspect the cattle here. Everyone knows 
the reputation of the Barton dairy farm.’’ 

And then he saw Blackie. The cow stood 
with her head down; she was hollow-sided, 
even gaunt, and her hair had lost its gloss. 
Mr. Barton explained briefly that Blackie had 
failed in her milk supply and that she had 
lately lost flesh and appetite. Mr. Hancock 
made a few inquiries about the possible cause 
of her condition, and then changed the subject. 
The two men passed on to another part of the 
farm, but Hancock made no further mention 
of buying a cow. 

That night Mr. Barton’s face was set in 
hard lines. He felt that the Barton herd had 
suffered a serious slight. 

‘*Hancock hinted that Blackie may be seri- 
ously diseased,’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t have a re- 
port get out that my cattle aren’t sound. I’ll 
give Blackie a fair chance; then if she doesn’t 
get right, say in a month’s time, she’ll have 
to be—shot. ’’ 

Taking his lamp early, Hal slipped away 
to his room. Blackie’s wrongs were very real 
to him. As he stood by the window, looking 
over the quiet farm, a fierce pang of homesick- 
ness seized him. Beyond the brook a mile 
away was the little Blackbird, and down by the 
barn was Blackie, lonely and sick for her calf. 

‘*T’m perfectly sure there’s nothing the 
matter with her except she just wants the little 
Blackbird,’’ he said aloud; ‘‘but Uncle Her- 
bert would think that was just foolishness. ’’ 
He leoked again at the big bulk of the barn, 
and his eyes grew keen like his uncle’s. 
‘*Blackie is going to have her calf, too.’’ 

Going quietly downstairs, he made for the 








Blackie’s tie rope. With the cow following him 
like a well-trained horse, he crossed the wide 
stretch of the home pasture and entered the 
woods; the woods were gloomy and dark, with 
queer shadows and night noises, but at last he 
came out to a starlit strip of hay meadow. He 
could see the fence of the back pasture ; Blackie 
began to walk faster. When Hal threw the 
bars down she broke into an eager gallop, low- 
ing anxiously. 

From the group of calves the little Black- 
bird sprang to meet her. As on that first 
evening, Blackie gioated over her calf, nosing 
it, fondling it, fairly cuddling it. A queer 
question ran through Hal’s mind. Did his 
uncle care half as much, just a fourth, or even 
a tenth as much, for him as Blackie did for 
her little Blackbird? 

An hour later he led the cow home and fas- 
tened her safely in her stall. He was cold and 
shivering when he reached his bedroom again, 
but a deep satisfaction’ filled him. 

Henceforth the trip with Blackie to the back 
pasture became his nightly task; the cow 
quickly began to improve in appearance. The 
little Blackbird welcomed them eagerly. On 
those walks Hal grew to love the farm as 
he had never loved it before. It lay so calm 
and quiet and cool under the soft, dark, starlit 
sky. 

He would have enjoyed his trips had it not 
been for two things: the secrecy of them, 
which troubled his conscience, and a discovery 
he made on the third night. 

He had crossed the brook and reached the 
edge of the timber, when far ahead to his left 
he saw a light flickering. He halted Blackie. 
The light flickered unsteadily as if some one 
were walking with a lantern, disappeared for 
a time, and then became clear and stationary. 
The lantern was in a house now, and the 
light came from the window. He led Blackie 
on with the unpleasant remembrance that the 
house was the Gurtin place. 

The Gurtins were a disreputable crowd. Old 
Sam Gurtin, the head of the family, was re- 
garded as a scamp and thief, and his three 
sons from fifteen to twenty years of age were 
regarded as ‘‘hard cases.’’ Jerry had warned 
Hal to have nothing to do with the Gurtin 
boys, but since the family had been away for 
months on one of their customary ramblings 
Hal had forgotten both Gurtins and warning. 

On every trip afterwards Hal uneasily 
watched the light in the ramshackle building. 

‘*There’s nothing the matter with Blackie 
now,’’ said Mr. Barton a week later at the 
supper table. ‘‘She gives as much milk as ever, 
eats her feed clean, and is getting slick and 
shiny again. ’’ 

Hal choked a little on a swallow of milk 
and raised his eyes quickly to his uncle’s face. 
There was no mistaking the boy’s pride and 
satisfaction in Blackie’s recovery. It seemed 
to Hal that Aunt Jane’s merry eyes twinkled 
more than ever when she answered heartily: 

‘*That’s good! We’re all glad.’’ 

Another week passed; every night Hal led 
Blackie to the pasture. But he was beginning 
to feel worried ; he could not continue his trips 
forever. He would have liked to tell his uncle 
everything, but he feared that his uncle would 
peremptorily forbid such humoring of Blackie 
and the little Blackbird. He might separate 
them definitely; and if Blackie fretted, he 
would sell her, or even worse — 

The boy always watched the old Gurtin 
house; when the light shone steadily there he 
felt somewhat relieved; at least the Gurtins 
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|barn and in a few minutes had unfastened | were not wandering over the pasture. But one 


night the old building was dark and silent. 

On the way home Blackie was restless; at 
the brook she pulled so sharply to one side 
that Hal fell sprawling into the water. He got 
up dripping and shivering, grasped the cow’s 
rope more firmly and led her hurriedly on. 

In the darkest part of the woods off the road 
he suddenly caught the gleam of a fire. It flick- 
ered and flared dangerously near his uncle’s 
cedar-rail fence. Hal approached with fast- 
beating heart, but saw no one near it. Crumbs 
of bread and remnants of barbecued meat told 
the tale of an outdoor supper. A deck of dirty 
playing cards lay scattered about, and a bright- 
bladed penknife lay near them. Stamping out 
the fire, Hal gathered up the cards and the 
penknife. He felt as if some one were watch- 
ing him, but a growing feeling of anger gave 
him courage. 

‘*They had no right to build a fire here ; they 
might have burned the fence, or no telling 
what. I’ll take the cards and knife home to 
Uncle Herbert, and tell him where I found 
them, and,’’ he paused a moment, ‘‘I guess 
I’ll tell him about Blackie, too.’’ 

When Hal had at last tied Blackie in the 
barn and turned to go to the house, some one 
from the shadows caught him in a vise-like 
grip. 

‘* Here, kid, you’ve got some things of 
mine,’’ a voice said in his ear. ‘‘I want ’em. 
I’d ’a’ come on you sooner only I thought 
you wasn’t alone. Gimme the cards and my 
knife. ’’ 

A glance showed Hal that the big, rough 
fellow that gripped him was one of the Gurtins. 
In the scuffle that followed Hal had to give 
up the cards and knife, and the fighters were 
drawn into the bright moonlight. The Gurtin 
boy shuffled over his greasy cards to see that 
they were all there. At that moment Jerry 
came upon them; in the bright moonlight he 
saw clearly the cards and the boys. Joe Gurtin 
disappeared at once into the shadows behind 
the barn. 

‘*You’ve got in with a bad bunch, Hal,”’ 
said Jerry, staring in astonishment. ‘‘I’ve 
noticed you’ve been slipping out at night, but 
I wouldn’t have believed this of you.’’ 

And then Jerry disappeared also, and Hal, 
puzzled and worried, went to his room. Jerry 
ought to have known better, he thought, than 
to make such an accusation. A shiver came 
over him; suppose his uncle believed Jerry. 

‘“*T’ll tell uncle all about everything to- 
morrow, and maybe it will be all right,’’ he 
concluded at last. 

But Hal did not sleep well; worry and the 
cold bath in the brook made him shivery and 
feverish. 

Mr. Barton was away all the next morning 
and well into the afternoon. When at last he 
came home Mr. Hancock was with him, and 
the two men went directly to the barn. Hal, 
who had waited impatiently all day, felt a 
cold chill of fear and disappointment. His 
uncle was going to sell Blackie. Running to the 
lot, he faced his uncle at the barn. 

‘*Uncle Herbert, you won’t sell Blackie, will 
you?’’ 

Mr. Barton turned to his nephew sternly. 

‘*T’ll tend to Blackie, and I’ll tend to you 
later, young man. Mr. Hancock lost two sheep 
last night. It’s likely the Gurtin crew that 
took them. And Jerry saw you with one of 
the boys. You’ve been slipping out at night, 
he says, too. No, I don’t want to hear any- 
thing from you. Go to the house now.”’ 

Hal stumbled miserably out of the lot. He 





HE WAS BEGINNING TO FEEL WORRIED; HE COULD NOT CONTINUE 
HIS TRIPS FOREVER 
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had lost his uncle’s confidence, and with it the 
chance to plead for Blackie. His aunt called 
him in, and-with peremptory kindness bade 
him sit down in the big rocker. 

““T’ll have to doctor you up a bit. You’re 
shivery and feverish. 

She patted his cheek kindly as she gave him 
a hot drink. Next she put a flannel round his 
neck and gave him the camphor to smell. Then 
she left him alone a long time. 

Hal thought miserably of the botch he had 
made of things. His uncle would sell Blackie, 
and perhaps he would never believe the expla- 


nation of the scene Jerry had witnessed in the | 


moonlight. 

It grew dark, and a misting rain began to 
fall. A lump came into Hal’s throat when 
he thought of the little black calf off in the 
lonely pasture and of Blackie sold to Mr. 
Hancock. 

Mrs. Barton came in at last and lighted the 
lamp; close on her steps came her husband. 
His expression was still grim as he glanced at 
IIal. Without being conscious of it he had come 





to love his small nephew too well to bear any | nephew in astonishment, the boy with his| sheltered them was a mere skeleton. After a 


accusation against him with equanimity. 


eager face and bright blue eyes brought to him 


‘“*T reckon I’ll let Hancock have Blackie,’’ | the memory of another Hal Barton, the gentle | 
he said shortly. ‘‘ He’ll give three hundred | companion and playmate of his boyhood. His 


dollars for her.’’ 


Mrs. Barton suddenly turned. ‘‘Hal, tell | 


keen eyes softened. 
‘*So-ho, then, my Blackie cow had a good | 


hasty luncheon they laboriously carried the 
boards down to the bayou, put a dozen logs in 
the water and began to construct the raft. 

It was a hot day, and the moist heat near the 
water was intense. Bothered by mosquitoes and 





your uncle where you’ve been going every | doctor! Jerry and I might have killed her with | yellow flies, soaked to the skin from continually - 


night, and why:”’ 


| our blundering. Why didn’t you tell me?’’ 


Hal looked into his aunt’s eyes with a flash | ‘‘He was afraid,’’ said Aunt Jane as she) 


of understanding and the joy of new hope. | went from the room and left them alone. 


By some sweet trick of motherly oversight his | 


aunt knew the secret of those nightly trips. 








Her word would bear out his. 
flushed and eyes bright, he sat up straight. 

‘*Unele Herbert, Blackie wasn’t diseased. 
She just wanted the little Blackbird, and I 
took her to it every night.’’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*Tt’s true,’’ said Aunt Jane. ‘‘I’ve known 
it a good while. The child’s done no harm, 
Jerry needn’t be suspicioning him.’’ 

Hal finished his explanation; he told of 
finding the fire .and of his scuffle with Joe 
Gurtin. As Herbert Barton stared at his 


(By Frank Lillie Pollock 


‘in his uncle’s eyes. 





‘“*You needn’t ever be again, son,’’ Mr. 


| Barton said gently. 
With cheeks | 


Hal saw a gleam of his father’s tenderness 
He reached up to him 
shyly. 

‘*There, laddie,’’ said Mr. Barton, ‘‘ 


all played out. But you needn’t worry about 


Blackie any more. I won’t sell her; I reckon | 
she’d better be your cow after this.’’ He put | 
so | his arm round the boy. ‘‘I’ve been thinking of | 
moving all the calves out of the back pasture; | 
it’s too near the Gurtin place. 1’ll go over 


to-night, and, laddie, 1’ll bring the little Black- 
bird home to Blackie if I have to carry him.’’ 





pats, Five, in which Old Dicks cabin comes down 


ss HEN the captain told me that this 
W was the steamer’s last trip I was 
struck all in a heap,’’ Bob went on 
as they walked up to the cabin. ‘‘ Alice didn’t 
want to go, but there was no telling when she 
would have another chance, or what was going 
to happen. I wouldn’t let her argue. She’ll 
get off at Red Bluff in the morning, and she 
can get a car there to take her to Uncle Louis. 
But the bees —’’ 

Bob stopped abruptly, and they were both 
silent. 

‘But the boat’ll be running again in a 
month, or a little more,’’ said Carl at last. 
‘*Couldn’t we hold out till then ?’’ 

‘Those river pirates would surely get us 
before that. Besides, that would be too late to 
ship the bees north. It would be the middle of 
May before we could leave here; then we 
should take a week in getting them to the rail- 
way and in packing them, and another week 
in getting them north. They’d land there on 
the very eve of the clover flow; but unless 
they had a month to recover and build up in 
before the flow they’d be fit for nothing. 
They’d go to pieces in two weeks. We’d have 
spent our money and have nothing but a car- 
load of wreckage. ’’ 

Dusk had fallen, and a penetrating drizzle 
was coming down as they paused outside the 
cabin to look at the apiary. Through the 
gloom the long rows of amber pine hives stood 
out, full of good, straight frames of comb, 
crammed with bees—a valuable property that 
the three Harmans had by hard work built 
up almost out of nothing. 

‘tT won’t do it!’’ cried Bob, clenching his 
fist. ‘‘I won’t let it go. We mustn’t be beaten 
now. Carl, we’ve just got to get these bees 
down to the railway by the first of May!’’ 

Carl was no less eager than his brother, yet 
neither could see how they were to do it. 
They built a fire and prepared supper rather 
gloomily. Alice’s sudden departure had left 
everything in confusion. The boys were lonely 
without her, and the corn bread that Carl 
stirred up lacked the flavor of his sister’s cook- 
ing. Worse still, they were almost out of both 
meal and meat. 

‘“Might eat some of the stolen stuff in the 
cellar, ’’ Bob suggested. 

But the food question troubled them only 
slightly. It was the problem of moving the 
bees that occupied their whole minds, and they 
talked it over from every possible point of view 
until nearly ten o’clock. Worn-out at last they 
went to bed, but they had scarcely lain down 
when a rifle was fired within a hundred yards 
of the cabin, and the whack! outside showed 
that it had hit a beehive. A moment later there 
was a derisive whoop from the bayou. 

The boys jumped up and waited nervously 
in the dark. The strain was becoming more 
than they could endure. At last, after watch- 
ing for half an hour, they decided that no 
further attack was coming, and so went back 
to bed. 

It was some time before Carl could sleep, 
but he awoke at last from a sound slumber, 
feeling as if a dream had sent an inspiration 
into his mind. For a moment he lay still, while 
his brain cleared. The rain was thundering in 
torrents on the roof, and water was dripping 
through in half a dozen places. He reached 
over and poked his brother. 

‘*T’ve got it, Bob! Raft ’em down.’’ 

‘‘What? Raft? What do you mean?’’ Bob 
muttered, sleepily. 

“*The bees. We’ll build a big raft, put ’em 
all on it, and float ’em down to Harper’s.’’ 

Bob raised himself on his elbow and stared 
at his younger brother through the gloom. 





‘*No, it wouldn’t. We 
would pack the hives 
close together. ’’ 

In his enthusiasm Carl 
lighted a fire and got 
Bob up, and they sat by 
the blaze while Carl ex- 
pounded his plan. As 
Bob listened, the idea 
began to take hold on 
his mind. 

‘*Tt’s only about thirty 
miles down to Har- 
per’s,’’ Carl urged. ‘‘I 
should think we could 
float that far in one day. 
The river runs smooth ; 
the bees would hardly 
/ know they’re moving. 
[We wouldn’t even need 
to close up the hives. 
It’s a lot better way than 
the steamboat, and we ~ 
save that much freight 
besides. ’’ 

‘*Tt’ll need a whop- 
ping big raft, ’’ said Bob, 
thoughtfully. 

A little figuring on the 
back of an _ envelope 
showed that the one hun- 
dred and twenty colo- 
nies, placed in four rows, 
would indeed require a 
raft fifty feet long and 
twelve feet wide. 

‘* But there’s no end 
of dry cypress logs lying 
all along the bayou,’’ 
said Carl. ‘‘We can cut 
them up with the axe. What bothers me is 
plank for the flooring. We’ ve got lots of nails. ’’ 

‘* Tear this cabin to pieces! ’’ cried Bob. 
‘*It’s no good, and it’ll give us all the boards 
we need. ’”’ 

‘*Just the thing! But what if One-Eye and 
his gang see us building the raft?’’ 

‘*We’ll have to take a chance on that,’’ said 
Bob uneasily. 

When they arose in the morning the rain had 
stopped, but the bayou had risen high above 
its usual level and ran with a considerable 
current. The bees were idle and needed no 
attention, and so the boys went out at once to 
look at their resources in timber. As Carl had 
said, there were more than enough dry cypress 
and pine logs all along the bayou, and the slop- 
ing bank would make it easy to get them into 
the water. 

‘*We’ll get the whole framework of the raft 
ready and piled about here and there,’’ said 
Bob, ‘‘so that One-Eye would never guess 
what it’s for. Then when everything’s ready 
we’ll rush it together, hurry the bees aboard, 
and try to get off without being seen.’’ 

That very morning they set to work on the 
timber. They had only one axe, but they kept 
that busy. For half an hour Bob chopped furi- 
ously, then relinquished the axe to his brother 
and rested for thirty minutes. 

By dinner time they had cut nine twelve- 
foot logs and had rolled them down to the 
waterside. 
® They toiled hard all that afternoon and all 
the next day. Nothing more could be done 
with the bees now, for there was no time to 
breed queens. They would have to do that 
after they got back to Harman’s Corners. 

Since that last shot in the night they had 
heard nothing from the rivermen; but they 
felt that the sound of the echoing axe would 
surely draw the enemy near, and so they kept 


“*It sounds all right, ’’ he said, ‘‘but it would | nervously on the alert. They were not inter- 
take a raft as big as the whole bee yard.’’| rupted, however, and in three days they had | hammer, and by noon the building that had 








forty stout logs cut out, which, as Carl said, 
looked like timber enough to float a church. 

The next task was to rip the boarding off 
the cabin. This was a decisive step, for it 
would not only deprive them of shelter but 
would make their purpose plain to the river 
thieves. Before setting to work on it, they 
went out after nightfall, crept cautiously 
through the woods and approached Candler’s 
cabin. Not a gleam of light showed as they 
came up. Venturing closer, they saw that the 
door stood half open, and after looking and 
listening for a long time they ventured to peep 
in and to strike a match. Except for a few 
rough articles of furniture and scraps of camp 
kit, the place was empty. 

‘* What luck! ’’ Bob exclaimed. ‘*‘ They’ve 
gone off on one of their marauding trips, and 
maybe we can get away before they get back. ’’ 

‘*Probably they were leaving the other night, 
and fired -that shot as they rowed by,’’ said 
Carl. ‘‘ Let’s hurry back and put the raft 
together. This is our chance.’’ 

‘*It may be our last chance to sleep,’’ said 
Bob, ‘‘and we’d better seize it.’’ 

They were really both extremely tired with 
their heavy work of the last three days, and 
they slept heavily; but they were up with the 
first gray light. 

‘*Nothing for breakfast but corn meal,’’ said 
Carl, ‘‘and mighty little of that. ’’ 

‘*Break into the cellar and get a ham,’’ said 
Bob. ‘‘We’ve no time to hunt, and we’ve got 
to eat, with all this work to do.’’ 

Carl accordingly unearthed one of the hams 
from the robbers’ hoard, and fried several 
slices of it. It was a little musty, but better 
food than they had had for some days; and 
after devouring it they began the work of 
tearing down Old Dick’s cabin. 

Many of the boards were badly rotted, but 
most of them would serve in some way. 
Rapidly they ripped them off with axe and 


you’re | 


| splashing in and out of the water, Carl and 
| Bob sweated and sweltered. They flung the 
| boards across the logs and nailed them down 
|as fast as possible, and the raft grew before 
| their eyes; but it was going to be a bigger job 
| than they had supposed, and they had to stop 
| at sunset with only a third of it completed. 
| There were no walls or screens to keep out 
the mosquitoes that night, but the boys were 
so tired that they slept soundly. 

After seven hours of furious labor next day 
they had finished the flooring of the raft. All 
that was left now was to load the bees, but 
they looked doubtfully at the task of carrying 
those one hundred and twenty double-story 
hives nearly a hundred yards down to the 
water. It would take them both to handle one 
hive, and they would have to walk slowly. 

On Bob’s advice they rested for half an 
hour, but they were too nervously impatient 
to stay quiet longer. The end was in sight, yet 
at any moment the river thieves might appear 
and the whole enterprise end in disaster— 
possibly in bloodshed. 

Since they had extracted the honey the hives 
were not extremely heavy ; but they were awk- 
ward to handle, and the boys had to subdue the 

bees with smoke before 

moving them. To pre- 
serve the balance of the 
raft they loaded it at 

both ends. By sunset a 

third of the apiary was 

on board; the raft bore 
the weight buoyantly. 
After supper they rest- 
ed for an hour, and then 
went at the work again. 

They built a big blaze 

of fat pine at the bee 

yard and another beside 
the raft. Working by 

this light, they had a 

hundred hives aboard at 

eleven o’clock. Encour- 
aged by the approaching 
end, they made coffee and 
rested for a while. By 
one o’clock every hive 
stood on the big raft. 
Carrying down their 
tools, bedding and few 
personal possessions, the 
honey extractor and the 
box of wax, they stowed 
them in the already 
' erowded space. After a 
brief discussion they also 
selected a quantity of the 
most valuable articles 
in the pirates’ treasure, 
filled the honey tank 
with them, and put them 
aboard. When they came 
in touch with the law 
again they intended to 
hand them over to the 
proper authorities. 
After tying on the 
flatboat and rowboat and flinging water on 
the fires, they were ready ta start. 

‘*All aboard ?’’ inquired Carl as he heaved 
at the raft with a huge pole. 

It stirred scarcely an inch; it seemed fast as 
if it were anchored. At last by exerting their 
utmost strength the boys got it slowly out into 
the channel, but even there the slow current 
seemed scarcely to move it. 

‘*This’ll never do!’’ Bob cried in alarm. 
‘*Tt would take us two days to get out of the 
bayou. Can’t we help with the poles?’’ 

They poled vigorously against the bottom. At 
first their efforts had little perceptible result, 
but after a while the big craft gathered speed, 
and attained a rate of perhaps a mile an hour. 

It was a nervous period. The boys could do 
little to hasten the movement of their ponder- 
ous craft. The usual heavy river fog had risen 
from the water, and the boys sat among the 
beehives, damp, alert and impatient, watching 
the trees crawl slowly past through the white 
vapor. It seemed to them that hours passed 
before a wider space showed faintly in front 
of them, and the head of the raft veered under 
a conflicting current. 

‘*The river!’’ said Carl, with a sigh of relief. 

They were emerging into the Alabama. The 
boys fended off from the trees ashore as the 
raft slowly thrust its nose out into the big 
stream. On account of the fog they could see 
little Of the river, but they could hear the 
rush of the deep waters, running high with 
the heavy rains. A great weight fell from the 
boys’ minds; they were fairly on their way! 

But before the raft was entirely out of the 
bayou, Carl gripped his brother hard by the 
arm. Bob had heard it, too—the rattle and 
splash of oars up the stream. The approaching 
boat was invisible in the fog, but they both 
heard a loud, reckless voice that they knew. 

‘* They’re coming back!’’ Bob exclaimed 
in despair. ‘‘That’s One-Eye!’’ 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 
BY NOON THE BUILDING THAT HAD SHELTERED THEM 
WAS A MERE SKELETON 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES INSPECTING WOUNDED 
VETERANS IN HALIFAX 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who is best liked is the man who 
hides his troubles as he hides disgrace. 


He that in Peace and War best serves the State 
Loves Greatness, not the Fame of Being Great. 


T does not look well to see the children 
wearing all the good clothes in the family. 


OUBTLESS the clergyman who preached 
in a Maine church from the text, ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive, ’’ and sang 
as a solo, ‘So do I wait,’’ did not see the joke; 
but in all seriousness no men deserve more to 
be treated generously than those who minister 
to the spiritual needs of the community. Yet 
no class, probably, is so inadequately paid. 


HE hats that we know as panamas were 
originally not called panamas at all, but 
jipijapas. They were made in Ecuador of the 
Carludovica palmata, a shrub that grows in 
the hot, humid regions of South America. When 
the supply of jipijapas exceeded the local 
demand, the makers began to export them to 
Panama, where buyers and tourists discovered 
them and gave them the name that is now 
more familiar. 
T seems probable that in the near future the 
United States will export more coal than 
any other country. Before 1914 both Great 
Britain and Germany surpassed us; but during 
the twelve months that preceded July, 1919, 
Great Britain exported only about half as much 
as before the war, and, according to the London 
Economist, it is likely to export a third less 
during the twelve months following July, 
1919. The terms of the peace treaty take so 
much coal land away from Germany that it 
can export little except what it must supply 
to France. i 
N richness and variety of mineral wealth the 
land under New York City is second only 
to Lanoe Rock in Norway. The largest garnet 
on record was found in 1885 at the corner of 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. Aqua- 
marines and other beryls, tourmalines, smoky- 
quartz crystals, clear-quartz crystals, topazes 
and opals, all have been found in the ledges 
along Broadway. But the deposits of precious 
stones are exasperatingly inaccessible ; the tre- 
mendous value of New York real estate will 
probably guard them forever against the 
schemes of would-be miners. 


MONG the less well-known prerogatives of 
an ambassador are the rights to demand 
at any hour of the day or night an interview 
with the sovereign to whose court he is accred- 
ited, to have both leaves of the folding doors 
thrown open when he is ushered into the royal 
presence, and to turn his back on the sovereign 
after an audience. Although such prerogatives 
are trivial, they are jealously guarded. Rather 
than frankly abandon a privilege, ambassadors 
to Great Britain during the reign of Queen 
Victoria edged sidewise toward the door, since 
it would have been rude to turn their backs 
on a lady. 
HE present shortage of one -cent pieces 
recalls the story of a curious incident that 
happened in the days before the Civil War. 
A merchant of Palmyra, New York, return- 
ing home from a business trip to New York 
City, brought back five hundred dollars’ worth 
of three-cent pieces. The little coins had 
never circulated locally, and he sold them as 
curiosities for ten cents apiece. In the course 
of time, when they had spread through the 


| neighboring country, they came gradually into 
| circulation at the value the merchant had set on 
them, and for years they were used in that 

| vicinity as dimes. 
: o 9 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FUTURE 


|. TOW that the victory celebrations are 
over, and the peace treaty got out of the 





way, the leaders of British industry and | 


: | statesmanship are taking public stock of the 


|actual position in which Great Britain finds 


easiness over it. The premier, speaking before 


Parliament, declared that the nation was 


| ‘spending more and earning less, consuming 
| more, producing less, and borrowing itself to 
| death.’’ The trade balance runs $4,000,000, 000 


3 la year against it, and promises to rise to 


| $5,000, 000, 000. 
| Sir Alfred Booth, the chairman of the Cunard 
| Company, is equally disturbed. The country 
| is not beginning to pay its way. Production is 
low, extravagance universal, indolence common, 
and with artificial wages, inflated currency 
and the loss of international trade he sees the 
United Kingdom headed inevitably for bank- 
ruptey. The fall in the market value of the 
| British pound, which is to-day worth less than 
at any time during the war, is clear evidence 
of the financial straits to which the war has 
reduced the country. 

The situation is clearly serious, although 
the British people have so large a fund of 
common sense and so practical a genius for 
compromise that we look to see them pull 
themselves together, compose their quarrels, 
fall to work, and little by little put the nation 
back upon a secure financial basis. Even then 
it is probably impossible for them to regain the 
preéminent commercial and financial position 
that they used to hold. 

The government, in trying to reconcile cer- 
tain divergent industrial interests and to 
increase the production of that indispensable 
stuff, coal, has agreed to ‘‘nationalize’’ the 
coal, although not the coal mines, and to give 
to the miners, through local councils, some share 
in the conduct of the industry. The effect of 
the step will be to remove from the cost of the 
coal the ton royalty that has usually been 
collected by the man who owns the coal land, 
hut does not himself mine the coal, and—it is 
hoped—to encourage the miners to bring the 
output of the mines up at least to what it was 
before the war. mgs 

That is the problem which all countries face 
to-day—the United States as well as France 
and Great Britain and Germany: the problem 
of a diminishing production and a constantly 
increasing need. The future will belong to the 
nation whose workers first and most deeply 
realize that their own prosperity, as well as 
that of the community at large, depends on 
their industry and cannot be achieved by 
legislative fiat or by the artificially high prices 
that accompany the intentional limitation of 
production. 

eg? 


APPLE - PICKING TIME 


S there a pleasanter country sight than an 
I orchard in apple-picking time, with the 
long ladders leaning in the trees, the heaps 
of red or golden fruit on the ground, and 
the barrels standing about, filled to the brim? 
The sunlight slants among the trees and 
makes long shadows; the birds, getting ready 
for their journey south, flit about in a busy 
and bustling manner; the apple pickers, with 
bags slung at their hips or baskets hung on 
their arms, keep descending and ascending. 

What farmer’s boy does not prefer apple 
picking to any other of the tasks that he is 
called on to perform during the year? There 
is always the spice of adventure to interest 
him—always the big apple on the end of the 
limb that tempts his daring and his ingenuity. 
Then, too, there is also the pleasant satisfac- 
tion of accomplishing large results with little 
effort—as when he gets a comfortable seat on 
a thick limb, with a bushel or two of fine 
apples hanging close in front of him. And 
there is the fun of being off the ground, up in 
a tree; a boy’s enjoyment of that lingers even 
in the heart of many a man. 

Apple picking has its little excitements, and 
its real disappointments. To be able just to 
tickle a magnificent apple with your finger tips, 
to stretch and strive and with all imaginable 
caution finally get just grip enough on it to 
break it from its stem but not enough to hold 
it, to feel it slip away and hear it go thump- 
ing to the ground—that is almost a tragedy. 
On the other hand, what a satisfaction it is, 
after having pronounced a branchful of fine 
apples unattainable, to find a new means of 





approach and to bag the whole lot! You feel 


then that you have achieved a strategic 
triumph, that you have outwitted an enemy. 
Quite apart from the dramatic thrills that 
apple picking furnishes, it is a most excellent 
exercise. You are reaching and stretching and 
clutching, using muscles of back and neck and 
legs, filling your lungs with good fresh air. 
And if sometimes the work grows wearisome, 
and you find yourself wishing that there were 
fewer trees and fewer apples to pick, you have 
only to think of the long winter evenings, with 


4 ; | the fire blazing on the hearth, yourself in an 
| itself; and they are manifesting no little un- | 





easy-chair before it, and a plate of shining red 
apples on the table at your side. 
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THE “SUNDAY BEST” 


NE of the subtle but significant changes 
QO that have taken place in American life 
in the last forty years is the general 
attitude toward dress. In the days when father 
was a boy every member of every respectable 
family had at least two suits of clothes, and 
most of them had three. There was always 
the ordinary workaday suit, much the worse 
for wear, usually patched or in need of patch- 
ing, but generally clean. Then there was the 
‘*second best,’’ beyond its youth, and showing 
signs of wear, but good enough for the weekly 
drive to town or any other not-too-formal 
occasion. Finally, there was the ‘‘Sunday best, ’’ 
the apotheosis of dignity, the outward sign of 
the democratic mens sibi conscia recti. 

Father’s ‘‘ Sunday best’’ was usually of 
broadcloth, chosen after much thought, and 
made by hand by the local tailor. With the 
care that it received and the infrequent occa- 
sions when it was called upon for duty, it did 
service for a lifetime; many a man was ‘“‘laid 
out’’ in the suit that he wore when he was 
married. For the womenfolk the ‘‘ Sunday 
best’’ was of heavy silk or bombazine or alpaca 
or some other equally durable material. After 
its years of service to the original owner it 
usually passed by will to some wistful-eyed 
poor relation. 

Those times are gone, but it is not in the 
clothing of the adult members of the family 
that the change is most noticeable: it is in that 
of the young people. The old-fashioned boy 
had his play suit and his school suit, and 
when the social demands for which he wore 
the better one had been satisfied he put it off 
and donned the old one. ‘‘ Johnny, you go right 
upstairs and change your clothes,’’ was often 
the greeting that awaited him on his return 
from school, and aside from the slight labor 
involved Johnny was glad to do it, for com- 
fort’s sake. 

It all seems old-fashioned and trivial to-day, 
but was there not something in it that was 
worth preserving? These are times of high 
prices,-and clothes are especially expensive, so 
that it is common sense as well as duty to 
spare them. But another side of the matter is 
even better worth noting: good clothing, kept 
clean and well pressed, is a strong support of 
self-respect. The knowledge that upstairs are 
hanging the outward habiliments of prosperity 
ready for the occasion when they will be 
wanted is like a bank account; it fosters self- 
respect and raises a man in his own as well 
as in his neighbors’ estimate. Restoring the 
‘*Sunday best’’ to its former place of sartorial 
eminence is one of the most wholesome things 
that the average American family could do. 


°° 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


T is an interesting incident of the new 
if international friendships that we have 

formed through the war, and that are sure 
to continue strong unless we break them by 
adopting a cool and repellent attitude, that we 
have received, or are soon to receive, visits from 
several great personages of the Old World. 

The brief visits here by English, French 
and other statesmen and military chiefs, dur- 
ing the war were not of the class that we 
mean. They were missions undertaken to stir 
us to action, to advise us from the depths of 
experience what to do and what to avoid, and 
to emphasize the need of unity among the 
Allies in their aims and ideals. Now the war 
is over, and our friends are sending of their 
best to draw still closer the bonds of brother- 
hood and good will. 

How cordially we shall welcome them! 
Cardinal Mercier, that sturdy soul whose pa- 
triotism and independence no hardship or 
outrage by the German masters of Belgium 
could put to silence; Clémenceau,‘‘the Tiger,’’ 
who, in spite of his years, has fought so im- 
placably the enemy that was trying to bleed 
France white; the young and popular Prince 
of Wales, heir to a throne that stands secure 


in the affections of the British people while 
other thrones are demolished and the crowns 
of those who sat upon them are broken in 
pieces ; and, not least in our affections, the King 
and Queen of Belgium and their son. 

Each of those visits has its own peculiar 
significance. Cardinal Mercier is a welcome 
guest because he was a victim in his own 
person of that treacherous brutality toward his 
country which stirred the indignation of the 
world and led us ultimately into the war, and 
because, too, he kept unflinchingly before the 
world the moral issues that lay between the 
opposing armies. The French premier is first 
of all a hero of that democracy in which the 
American people believe, but also he typifies 
the nation to the timely help of which this 
country owes its independence. The Prince 
of Wales signifies kinship of race and language. 
His coming is a welcome illustration of the 
harmony between two great powers bound by 
a firm resolve to act together to insure uni- 
versal peace. The King and Queen of Belgium 
represent a survival. They stand for the qual- 
ities that made kings and queens possible in 
the first place, and that have brightened his- 
tory with some of its greatest names. 

More picturesque than any of these, although 
not so closely bound to us by ties of race or of 
common service in a great cause, is the Shah 
of Persia, who, it is said, seriously plans to 
visit us this fall. Every one of our distin- 
guished visitors will be honestly welcome, and 
all of them will discover that our latchstring, 
although it may be of leather, is always out 
and hangs clear to the ground. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE COLLEGES 


HE colleges have never been needed more 

than they are to-day, nor have their own 

needs been greater. It is education that 
must rescue the world from the plight into 
which it has fallen. If education is perverted, 
or if it is confined to a few, or if it is hampered 
by lack of public support, the conditions of 
life will grow worse. The war has increased 
the need for highly trained minds at the same 
time that it has gravely diminished the supply. 
The young university men of England, France 
and Italy are pitifully few. Europe is left not 
only impoverished and desolated but depleted 
of its intellectual capital—the capital that is 
more precious to civilization than any other 
form of wealth. 

It is necessary therefore that American 
institutions of learning should enormously in- 
crease their output. Europe looks to America 
for help not only in restoring its material losses 
but also in recruiting its mental and moral 
strength. American universities, not English, 
or French, or Italian, and certainly not Ger- 
man or Austrian, will be the most important 
centres of higher learning. They will be the 
most powerful agencies for maintaining and 
conserving and improving civilization. 

But they can carry on the work required of 
them only if they receive unstinted support 
from the public. The approval of the public is 
not enough; the public must open its purse. 
The college teacher has always been poorly 
paid. He has never been worse paid than in 
this time when the best that he has to give is 
most urgently needed. His salary has not been 
increased ; his family is keenly aware of the 
shrunken value of the dollar. College teachers 
cannot be inspiring or even efficient if they are 
always occupied with cost-of-living problems. 
The colleges must be provided with funds so 
ample that they can pay proper salaries to 
their teachers and prosecute without handicap 
their vitally important work. 
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IMMIGRATION 
VI. Ethics of Restriction 


HE desire that there should be some 
restriction, rather than that immigration 
should be absolutely free, has existed 
from the very foundation of our republic; 
nevertheless, it has been for generations a na- 
tional ideal that America should be an asylum 
for the oppressed of all the world. But ititmigra- 
tion was welcomed and encouraged because it 
was regarded as a source of national strength, 
and the noble ideal of a refuge open to all who 
?were worthy of it had its roots in economic 
conditions rather than in any broad spirit of 
world philanthropy. The country was thinly 
settled. There was an abundance of free land, 
but labor was scarce. The number of immi- 
grants was small, and most of them were 
sturdy pioneers, of essentially homogeneous 
and readily assimilated stocks. 
In time the ideal came into inevitable conflict 
with changing economic and social conditions. 
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In the face of cold, hard, present-day facts it 
has had to be abandoned. Those facts are that 
the supply of public lands is exhausted; that 
labor problems have arisen; that immigration 
has enormously increased and has changed in 
character; that the cities are congested with 
aliens; that we have failed to assimilate them ; 
and that large numbers of mentally and physi- 
cally unfit have come over. Our traditional 
policy began, in fact, to be abandoned almost 
fifty years ago, when Congress first put up the 
bars against certain classes of economically 
and morally undesirable aliens. 

The legal right of every country to pick its 
immigrants is an inherent attribute of sov- 
ereignty. We have the right to exclude any or 
all aliens whom we consider to be politically, 
socially, economically, morally or physically 
undesirable. Nearly every critic of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations has insisted on 
the importance of a very explicit reservation 
that shall give us the unhampered right to 
regulate immigration. 

The ethics of restriction must concern it- 
self not alone with the interests of the indi- 
vidual alien but with the larger interests of 
the United States. Not restriction, but indis- 
criminate hospitality, generally has been our 
policy. And yet we are the custodians of the 
future heritage of our race. As such we ought 
not to admit mental, physical or moral defec- 
tives, for they will lower our standards and 
increase the burdens that future generations 
in this country will have to bear. Is it not also 
un-American for us to allow aliens to come 
here in such numbers that they cannot all 
be thoroughly Americanized? Our traditional 
policy in regard to immigration has for gen- 
erations provided a kind of safety valve for 
discontent in Europe. Instead of staying at 
home, and establishing the political, economic 
and social reforms that they needed, the dis- 
contented millions of Europe have been enabled 
to evade their civic responsibilities by emigrat- 
ing to America. So our traditional policy has 
not only kept education, religious liberty and 
democratic forms of government from making 
progress abroad, but at the same time it has 
greatly complicated many of our own problems 
here at home. 

Our duty lies along two paths, both of which 
lead to the same goal. We should safeguard 
from every possible danger and interference 
our “‘great experiment of free laws and edu- 
eated labor’’ here at home; and we should 
help by every means at our command the 
struggling millions of Europe and Asia to 
work out, in their own countries and for them- 
selves, what our fathers worked out for us 
here. Those are the greatest contributions that 
we can make toward fostering and furthering 
American ideals. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 28 to September 3) 


EACE CONGRESS.—On September 2 

the Austrian plenipotentiaries received the 
revised draft of the treaty prepared for them 
to sign by the Peace Council. Chancellor 
Renner returned with it to Vienna. It was 
reported in Paris that Roumania was unwill- 
ing to sign the new draft of the Austrian 
treaty. ——The Thracian agreement still hung 
fire; no arrangement satisfactory to all the 
parties at interest could be reached.——The 
Peace Council has warned the German govern- 
ment that the new constitution must not be so 
worded as to permit the admission of Austrian 
representatives to the Reichstag. ——Mr. C. R. 
Crane and President H. C. King of Oberlin 
College, delegates appointed by President 
Wilson to study conditions in the Ottoman 
Empire, have reported to the American dele- 
gation in Paris. Their recommendations were 
not made public, but it is known that they 
found a widespread desire for an American 
mandate over much more of the empire than 
Armenia and Constantinople. —— The Peace 
Council decided to send an ultimatum to Rou- 
mania, insisting on the evacuation of Hungary. 

e 

ONGRESS.—The Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee of the Senate adopted amendments 
to the peace treaty assuring to the United 
States a vote in the Council of the League of 
Nations equal to that of the British Empire, 
including all its self-governing dominions; 
prohibiting a self-governing dependency from 
voting on any question to which the mother 
country is a party; and seriously limiting the 
powers of the American member of the Repara- 


permits the War Department to keep some eight 
thousand emergency officers on the rolls until 
1920. The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer to be Attorney- 
General.——Senator Cummins presented from 
the Interstate Commerce Committee a bill to 
govern railway reconstruction. The bill leaves 
the railway property in private hands, but 
groups the roads into some twenty-five regional 
systems, admits representatives of the railway 
workers to the directing boards, gives them a 
share in any profits that may be earned, creates 
a railway transportation board to have general 
supervision over the system, and makes strikes 
and lockouts equally illegal.——The President 
sent a message to Congress requesting the early 
appropriation of $1,506,776 to pay the expenses 
of our participation in the Peace Congress and 
in the various commissions:and agencies pro- 
vided by the treaty. —Senator La Follette 
spent several days addressing the Senate in 
order to delay a vote on the oil lands leasing 
bill, which was passed, nevertheless, on Sep- 
tember 3. ° 


HE PRESIDENT’S TOUR.—President 

Wilson left Washington on September 3 on 
a tour of the South and West, in the course of 
which he meant to explain to the people the 
provisions of the peace treaty and the League 
of Nations. His first speech was at Columbus, 
Ohio, September 4; his itinerary takes him to 
the Pacific Coast, and ends at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, September 29. ° 


OCIALISTS.—On August 30 the conven- 

tion of the Socialist party opened in 
Chicago. A number of delegates from the 
‘extreme left,’’ headed by Mr. John Reed and 
Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, were expelled from 
the meeting hall on the ground that they were 
anarchists. Some three hundred of these radi- 
cals met and formed the ‘‘Communist Labor 
Party’’ and adopted as their own the emblem 
of the soviet republic of Russia. Dennis E. 
Batt, an organizer of the Communist Party, 
was arrested in Chicago on September 2, 
charged with violating the state sedition law. 


S 


ACE RIOTS.—The attempt of a white 
mob to break into the jail at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in order to seize and punish a negro 
suspected of murdering a white woman, grew 
into a serious collision between whites and 
blacks in the course of which ten persons 
were killed and many wounded. State troops 
finally succeeded in restoring order. 
Ss 
EXICO.—The Mexican Congress met in 
regular session on September 1. It took 
up the consideration of a bill that exempts 
from nationalization oil properties owned by 
foreigners before the drafting of the new con- 
stitution. ——By a decree issued on August 30 
President Carranza admitted the right of for- 
eign nations to claim indemnity for damage or 
violence done to their citizens in Mexico and 
proposed arrangements for mixed commissions 
to decide on such indemnities. ——An Ameri- 
can aviator, on patrol duty near Laredo, 
Texas, was wounded by a shot fired from the 
Mexican shore of the Rio Grande. 
ec 


ASTERN EUROPE.—London heard that 

the Montenegrins were up in arms over 
the occupation of their country by Serbian 
troops, and that they were determined to resist 
the proposed union with Serbia. 


Se 


OREA.—A proclamation declaring the 

independence of Korea and its impending 
establishment as a free republic was issued 
on August 31. It was signed by Dr. Rhee as 
president of the republic and by Mr. J. K. S. 
Kimm, chairman of the Korean commission 
to the Peace Congress. 
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USSIA.—The Red army has taken Pskov, 

which is 170 miles south of Petrograd. 
The reverse is said to have been caused by an 
outbreak of factionalism among anti- Bolshevik 
forces in that region. —-Copenhagen reported 
that a large naval squadron of British ships 
had entered the Baltic. —— A Bolshevik dis- 
patch from Moscow declared that the Reds 
were attacking the fortress of Dvinsk; a 
Lithuanian report, on the contrary, repre- 
sented the Bolsheviki in that quarter as sur- 
rounded and begging for peace. The Moscow 
dispatches also declared that Gen. Denikine 
was retiring from Tsaritsyn and other towns 
in the lower Volga re- 
gion. ——It was reported 
that Lenine had sent a 
delegation to Roumania, 
in order to negotiate 
terms of peace with that 
country. The Petrograd 













Whole Grains 
Made Bewitching 


Puffed to airy, flimsy bubbles, 
eight times normal size. 


Made into fragile, toasted tid- 
bits with a nutty taste—delightful 
food confections. 


Children revel in Puffed Wheat 
and Rice. Yet these are whole 
grains made wholly digestible— 
the greatest grain foods in exis- 
tence. Every food cell is exploded, 
every atom feeds. 


All mothers believe in whole- 
grain foods. Then why not serve 
them in this form, to make the 
whole grains tempting ? 


Bring the Milk Dish Back 


One great Puffed Grain service is to bring the milk dish back. For 
luncheons, suppers and at bedtime float Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Think what a combination. 
Every child should get at least a pint a day. 


Whole Wheat supplies the 16 elements which everybody needs. It is 
rich in minerals. In Puffed Wheat every food cell is exploded so that 
every atom feeds. 

Here it comes as thin, crisp, toasted bubbles, four times as porous as 
bread. It is made by Prof. Anderson’s process—shot from guns. There is 
no other way to serve whole grain in such inviting, such hygienic form. 


Milk is a premier food, rich in vitamines. 























Puffed 
Wheat 


Fluffy, Nut-Like, Self-Raising 


Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
A Delici 








Product 


Corn 
Puffs 











The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 








Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


—A Mixture 


We now make a Pancake Flour containing 

ground Puffed Rice. To make an ideal mix- 

ture we compared more than 1,000 blends. 

, } Then to the best we added ground Puffed 

J sd Rice, to make fluffy pancakes with a nutty 

taste. 

Puffed Rice Pancake Flour fs self-raising. Simply add water or milk. We 

promise you the finest pancakes you ever tasted. 


soviet has voted to offer 
peace to the Esthonians. 
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ECENT DEATH. 

On Angust 28 Gen. 
Louis Botha, premier of the Union of South 
Africa, aged 56. Gen. Jan Smuts has been 
selected to succeed him as premier. 


tions Commission. Senator Knox made a sen- 
sational speech demanding the rejection of the 
entire treaty.—A delegation of sympathizers 
with Ireland’s plea for complete independence 
appeared before the committee to attack the 
League of Nations. —The two houses voted 
to confer the permanent rank of general on 
Gen. Pershing. They also passed a bill that 
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“EXCEPT YE BECOME —” 


N 


were in the kingdom of heaven. But it is simply 
impossible—for me, at least. Some girls, leading a 
sheltered life at home, may be able to do it, but 
not a business girl like me. 

“All day long there’s nothing but the hurry and 
bustle and hard work of the office. At home it’s 
worry about the cost of the children’s shoes and 
the rise in food prices. And there’s more work at 
home, for I help with the housework and the sew- 
ing in my spare time. Sounds like the kingdom of 
heaven, doesn’t it?’ Nancy’s tone was almost 
bitter. 

“I know some poor girls to whom it would sound 
like heaven,” said Dr. Parsons gently. “Regular 
work in an excellent office, a good home to live in, 
with a loving mother and father and little brothers 
and sisters to love—even to worry over sometimes. 
But I want to tell you a story, Nancy, one thata 
friend of mine told me recently. 

“My friend is a nose-and-throat specialist, and 
one day a little girl was brought to his clinic for a 
small operation on her nose. For some reason he 
could not give the little thing any anesthetic; so 
he took a fifty-cent piece out of his pocket and put 
it into her hand. 

“*That’s for you to spend exactly as you like as 
soon as this is over,’ he said cheerily. ‘I’m going 
to hurt you a little, I’m afraid, but if you’ll take a 
very good look at the fifty cents before I begin, 
and then hold it tight in your hand and keep think- 
ing of what you saw all the time while I’m at work, 
it won’t hurt nearly so much.’ 





study and faced him with earnest eyes. 

“You preached a wonderful sermon 
last Sunday, Dr. Parsons,” she burst 
out, ‘‘and you set a very wonderful ideal | 











before us: to live here and now as if it | 


“The child went through the operation unusv- | 


ally well, and the doctor congratulated himself on 
his bright idea. 

“*Vou’re a very brave little girl,’ he said, patting 
her on the head, ‘and pretty soon you can go out 
and spend your money. Tell me all the things you 
thought of while I was at work.’ 

***T thought of the words,’ said the little girl. 

“*The words?’ repeated the doctor. ‘The date, 
you mean?’ It was so long since he’d really no- 
ticed a coin that he hardly remembered that they 
had any words on them. 

“*Why, no! Those are numbers. I mean the 
words at the top, “In God We Trust,”’ said the 
little girl quite simply. ‘It was the first half dollar 
I ever had, so I never saw them before, but it’s 
lovely to have them there. So the folks that have 
half dollars can always think about that.’ ” 

Dr. Parsons paused, and for a moment or two 
there was silence. Then Nancy spoke abruptly. 

“And I,” she said, “have had half dollars all 
my life, and never thought about it once! The 
kingdom of heaven must be like beauty, ‘in the 
eye of the beholder.’ Is that what you mean?” 

“Exactly — only I was thinking of some older 
words still: 

“*Except ye become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“The kingdom of heaven really means your 
Father’s kingdom, doesn’t it, Nancy? But to see it 
as your Father’s kingdom, your Father’s world, 
you must have the loving, trustful eyes of your 
Father’s child.” 
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A BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


EAVENS and earth, Vera Bruce, what 
isthe matter? Have you lost your best 
friend? Or your position? Or your opal 
pendant?” 

Vera, with a laugh, came out of her 
brown study. 

“I was iost, wasn’t 1? I was deep in one of my 
psychology problems.” 

“I didn’t know you were studying psychology!” 
Hazel cried. “‘Are you taking it at the university?” 

Vera’s eyes were dancing now. “It’s a course 
I’ve failed in all my life, and I’m ‘taking it,’ not 
at the university but in the shops.” 

“Tell me what you mean when you’re ready,” 
Hazel remarked resignedly. 

“I’m telling you now, or trying to. It’s the new 
hat I have to buy this week. I was trying to think 
out why a girl in a milliner’s nine times out of ten 
can make me take something that I don’t like and 
know I never shall like. They can’t force a suit on 
me that way, or shoes; only hats. There’s some- 
thing about their superior way when I say that I 
can’t pay a cent over eight dollars that melts my 
judgment and resolution like snow under an April 
sun. I’m ashamed of myself; but I’m terrified at 
the thought of going a-hatting to-morrow. Isn’t 
that a noble confession?” 

“But I can fix that!” Hazel cried. “I have to 
get acouple of hats myself, and you can come with 
me and try on—just casually, you know—while 
they are waiting on me.” 

For a moment Vera hesitated. Then she ham- 
mered a small, resolute fist into the sofa pillow. 

“No, I won’t! It isn’t a matter of what goes on 
the outside of my head half so much as what I let 
happen inside. I am going to get a hat, and I am 
not going to be subdued by the salesgirl.” 

“Good for youl” Hazel cried. 

It was three days later that the two girls met. 

“Like it?” Vera asked, tilting her head. 

“I certainly do. Tell me the tale of the fray.” 

“T ama battle-scarred veteran. Six stylish sales- 
girls washed their hands of me, and after each 
encounter I felt myself getting smaller; when the 
seventh showed symptoms of the same contempt, 
it struck my funny spot, and I began to laugh. 
Then she got confused and huffy, and suddenly I 
discovered that J was shaking her morale! And 
then I wasn’t afraid any more.” 

“Did you buy of her?’ Hazel inquired. 

“I did not—nor of the next three, although two 
of them were very nice, which made it harder. 
But I wanted to test myself. Hazel, it’s glorious 
to have won one small battle for freedom.” 

“I do believe,” Hazel said curiously, “that you 
care more about that than about your hat.” 

“I should say I did!” Vera retorted. 
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A TRAPPER’S STORY 


AM an old man now, writes a friend of The 
I Companion, but to my dying day I’ll never 

forget the trap that an old she-bear and I got 
mixed up in one spring morning back in ‘82. I do 
not remember why I was out on the narrow ledge 
running round that part of the mountain, with no 
gun for my protection; but I do remember vividly 
that I was there. At my left, the mountain rose 
almost perpendicularly for at least three hundred 
feet, with no chance at all for a hurried foothold. 
At my right, the drop of fully a thousand feet, with 














ANCY BURROUGHS sat in her pastor’s | 


here and there a tough little tree clinging to some 
| fissure in the rock, made me almost dizzy. 
The thing happened at a turn as sharp as a street 
| corner. Not dreaming of danger, I stopped for a! 
| moment just after making the turn, and was look- | 
| ing down into the flood-washed valley. Suddenly | 
| an ugly growl smote my ears. There, not ten feet | 
away, was a she-bear and her one cub. She was a | 
massive brute, and her eyes were wicked. i 
I turned and ran for dear life, the bear following | 
at terrific speed, only to find that a blockade of 
loose stones had fallen from the mountain above 
and had cut off my chance to escape. It would 
have been possible to cross safely if 1 had had 
time to pick my way, but with the angry mother | 
bear in pursuit the case was different. : | 
Just then I noticed two trees growing from fis- 
sures in the rock and leaning out over the abyss | 
below. With the brute’s hot breath on the back of | 
my neck, I took one leap, praying that the roots 
of the tree would not break. The tree swayed, but | 
stood firm, and I climbed out and up. | 
The old bear stood growling and eying me for | 
a moment; then, placing her two front feet on the | 
trunk of the tree, she started to climb up after me. 
Suddenly the tree quivered, and I felt the roots | 





two of us was too great. I gave one swift look 
round me; then I made asupreme leap, and caught 
with a death grip the slender trunk of the other 
tree. The bear tried to shuffle back to safety, 
but she was too late; in a moment, tree, stones, 
bear and all went plunging down to the rocks 
below. 

For a time I closed my eyes and clung tena- | 
ciously to my tree, but finally, after regaining | 
nerve and strength, 1 climbed back to the trail, | 
where I found the little cub waiting for the mother 
who would never return. After a little mancu- 
vring, I caught it and carried it to my cabin, and 
later 1 left it at a zoo. 
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AUNTS AND AEROPLANES 


- E were occupied in the attic, Thomas, 
and could neither see nor hear anything | 
until you called,” said Aunt Adeline. 

“Did you accept my suggestion for your next visit | | 

and fly over?” 

“Fly? Well, hardly! We’re not allowed to keep 
our nice little winged pets in our own back yards | 
or go romping off with them whenever we feel like | 
it to visit our best great-aunts—not yet awhile, 
Aunt Adeline,” explained Tom. 

“There!” cried Aunt Melissa, triumphantly. “Of 
course not! He came, as usual, by the three-four- 
teen; you might have known by merely looking 
at the clock. It’s three-twenty-four now, and it 
always takes him just ten minutes to walk from 
the station.” 

“The arrival of a train at a certain hour,” Miss 
Adeline pointed out austerely, “does not preclude 
the possibility of an aéroplane arriving in town at 
the same time. Presumably, Melissa, they would 
not collide.” 

Tom grinned cheerfully. Was he to witness yet 
another battle between his “fighting great-aunts,” 
as he sometimes called the two diminutive, de- 
voted but determined little, old sisters? 

“T dare say it won’t be many moons, after all, 
before I do make my flying visits, flying in a double 
sense,” he said good-naturedly. ‘‘The air route is 
bound to be in common use before long.” 

‘You hear, Melissa?” observed Miss Adeline. 

“T hear, and I wish I didn’t!” declared Miss 
Melissa, tensely, while her white curls quivered. 
“If my apprehensions are to be doubled, I shall 
not know how to bear it. I have tried my best to 
conquer my anxieties about you, my dear boy, al- 
though I confess that even now whenever I hear 
a June bug I think of you with terror —” 

“But, good gracious, Aunt Melissa, why?” re- 
monstrated Tom, puzzled. “I never put ’em in 
your hair; that was sis; and I’ve grown up since 
then, anyway.” 

“Not June bugs in the hair—in the air,” Miss 
Adeline elucidated. “Zizzing ones, Thomas. The 
aéroplane that came for our Fourth of July cele- 
bration did make a peculiar sound, although I 
consider it absurd to compare it to that of a nox- 
ious insect. That is what your Aunt Melissa meant, 
however. She does not always make her thought 
entirely clear. I may add that to my ears the hum 
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Now when the years of Rosalind were done 
They laid her down to rest; but quiet 
earth 
Could never hold so much of light and 
mirth 
Imprisoned from the showers and the sun. 


“ This tameless essence will not bide with 
me. 
Then, from that grave, not far from 
Arden’s side, 
There rose a joyous bird, with feathers 
pied, 
That flew by magic o’er the western sea. 


And now, when herd’s grass bows before the 
wind 
And slopes are fathom-deep in blossom 
snow, 
Along the breezy meadow ‘ways we go 
To hearken for the meadow’s Rosalind. 
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snapping one by one. The combined weight of the | 
| 














ONE HUNDRED PER CENT? 








“ law! I wonder wot pension ’e got?” 
—Frank Newbould in the Sketch. 
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of a powerful motor suggests might and mastery ; 
not June bugs.” 

“Thomas,” said Miss Melissa, ‘“‘my expressions 
may not always be entirely clear, but my convic- 
tions are; and I am perfectly convinced that it is 
unsuitable to Adeline’s sex and years to fly. F- hepe 
| —I hope—you will persuade her to make no such 
terrible venture. It is what she wants to do.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Tom, soothingly, glanc- 
ing fromthe glare of Miss Adeline’s spectacles to 
the tightness of Miss Melissa’s lips, “I should say 
it might be as well to wait till you’re a pair of 
angel aunties and can fly blissfully together.” 

“That is precisely what I said to Adeline,” 
asserted Miss Melissa, eagerly. ‘“‘Time enough 
when it can’t be helped, I told her, and when at 
least machinery can be dispensed with. But she 
wouldn’t listen.” 

Tom’s lips twitched and tightened; in vain; the 
laugh would come. Miss Adeline smiled tolerantly 
—the laugh being at her sister’s expense — but 
seized the opportunity to express her own attitude, 
with firmness. 

“T believe flight to be the greatest achievement 
of man during my lifetime,’ she stated. “It is 
natural, and I do not consider it unbecoming my 
years to desire to share the experience. As soon 
as I see the establishment of an air passenger 
route advertised, it is my intention to avail my- 
self of the opportunity. #8 

“Tell her she mustn’t, Thomas! ” cried Miss 
Melissa, profoundly agitated. “I could never let 
her go alone. I should reproach myself forever if 
anything happened—but I believe I should simply 
die of terror the moment we left the ground.” 

“TI should assuredly not permit you to accom- 
pany me, Melissa,’’ said Miss Adeline, tartly. 

“TI should certainly not allow you to go without 
me, not even as high as a church steeple,” per- 
sisted Miss Melissa, trembling but resolute. 

“Now, now, aunties,’ protested Tom, “don’t get 
excited! I admire your spunk, Aunt Adeline, but 
really I wouldn’t be in a hurry. When things get 
more—er—settled, and sedate, and—er—family 
flying has become quite usual, will be time enough. 
Just now —” 

“Just now, Thomas?” Aunt Adeline challenged, 
adjusting her glasses belligerently. 

‘* Well,” said Thomas, cautiously feeling his 
way, ‘“‘just now it’s all so new, you know, we’re 
still a bit flighty. Like a new line of coaches in the 
old days, say; glistening paint; spirited horses; 
inclined to show off, you know, prancing and danc- 
ing, and cutting corners on two wheels and gallop- 
ing downhill lickety-split. Learn better afterwards, 
of course, but just at first — Well, it’s likely to be 
the same with the pioneer passenger planes: 
frisky and inclined to do stunts. And looping the 
loop, now; really, it isn’t quite the thing for ladies. 
Not that you’d fall out, if you were properly 
strapped in, even when you were upside down” 
(Miss Melissa uttered a squeak of prospective 
agony), “but think of your hairpins, Aunt Adeline! 
Shed ’em all over the country—sure to. And then 
a steep nose dive, or doing a vrille—not exactly 
ladylike diversions, either of ’em..How’d you like 
to come corkscrewing down out of a cloud, say, 
and make a landing on the church green? Might 
climb out a trifle wild and wabbly, mightn’t you, 
and not as steady on your respected. pedestals 
as you’d like to appear, especially if there were 
an interested missionary meeting just coming 
out — 

“Thomas,” interrupted Miss Adeline, uneasily, 
“T wish I understood how much you spoke in jest 
and how much in earnest. Aérial gymnastics would, 
of course, be ridiculous as well as distressing, at 
my age. All I desire is simply to fly—to float—to 
soar.” 

“Then just.you wait till I’ve put by a few pen- 
nies and set up a private plane of my own,” Tom 
assured her. ‘‘I’ll invite you to ‘Fly to the desert, 
fly with me’; it’s a promise, Aunt Adeline. You’ll 
have to wait a while, but you shall be the very 
first girl I take up.” 

“Thank you, Thomas! I suppose that will have 
to do,” responded Aunt Adeline, with a sigh. 

“It will take a good many pennies and a long 
while to put them by, won’t it, Thomas?” whis- 
pered Aunt Melissa, hopefully. 
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CLOSING THE ARGUMENT 


HE Bolsheviki, when they are not doing 

worse things, are either sleeping or eating or 

arguing. They will argue about anything and 
everything—from murder and loot to the habits of 
the American army mule. 

In Vladivostok, according to Mr. Kenneth L. 
Roberts, they tell a story of a Bolshevik who 
emerged from a dark alley and pushed a large 
automatic pistol against the belt of a wealthy 
citizen with a demand for his wallet and watch. 

The citizen, with rare presence of mind, neither 


+ 





} , ran, nor called for help. He started an 





argument. Looking carefully at the pistol that 
threatened his life, he pointed at it tentatively 
and asked, ‘‘Skolko stoit?” (How much is it?) 

The Bolshevik, somewhat taken aback, pon- 
dered deeply and finally announced that it was 
worth four hundred rubles. The wealthy citizen, 
horrified by this demand, put up a violent argu- 
ment, declaring that the gun was not worth a cent 
over a hundred and fifty rubles. After forty-five 
minutes of feverish conversation, the wealthy cit- 
izen finally obtained the pistol for two hundred 
and twenty-five rubles and came away with it in 
his side pocket, right near the watch and the wallet 
that the Bolshevik had originally demanded. 

Another argument, however, ended less fortu- 
nately. When our troops first reached Vladivostok, 
a number of army mules were picketed near the 
centre of the town. The Russians were entranced 
by these strange animals and held endless argu- 
ments over them. One Russian in particular kept 
visiting the picket lines, bringing friends each 
time; and every time he came he would argue 
about the mules, and his friends would argue, and 
the noise of the arguments would even cause the 
mules to roll their eyes suggestively. One after- 
noon this chief arguer came down with a party of 
friends and started an argument. In the course 
of it he laid his hand lightly on the hip of a large, 
mean-looking, mouse-colored mule. The mule 
kicked, and the arguer flew eight feet through the 
air and descended with a dull thud. He had to be 
carried away in a wheelbarrow; and ever after 
that the Russians viewed the mules with unabated 
interest, but without arguments. 
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PARROTS THAT KILL SHEEP 


HEEP raising in New Zealand is threatened 
S with calamity from an unexpected source—a 

parrot that attacks full-grown sheep and 
with claws and beak literally tears its unfortunate 
victims in pieces. This bird of destruction is called 
the kea. It is smaller than an English rook, says 
a New Zealand correspondent of the London 
Times, and has the brilliant, semimetallic sheen 
of many other colonial birds. B th the wings 
are flame-colored patches. The body is compact 
and very muscular, but most of the power seems 
to be centred in the neck, the curved, cutting beak 
and the strong, tearing talons. The claws will dig 
into flesh as if it were butter, and one sweep of 
the beak of a bird that I thought was dead has cut 
clean across a pair of heavy cord breeches. The 
kea’s flight is as swift as that of a wind-driven 
pheasant, and it can jump into the air and be off 
before its screech is ended. But let no mistake 
be made: the kea is not a sporting bird in any 
sense—it is treated as vermin and shot on sight. 

Strangely enough, the kea is not a wary bird; it 
sometimes lets human beings approach it closely 
and has even been known to enter dwelling houses 
and tents. Frequently keas will stand by in appar- 
ent stupidity when their mates are being killed. 

Thirty-five years ago this parrot was seen only 
in the high country of Otago, and the mountain 
shepherds of the Hawkdun had a legend then of 
one that killed a sheep. It came north with the 
herds, and at the time the Mackenzie country was 
opened it was charged with mysterious killings of 
sheep that took place more and more frequently. 
Twenty-five years ago it was seen on St. James 
and St. Helens, but was unknown on the plain or 
on the hill station forty miles away. To-day it has 
been seen in Blenheim; it ventures to the plains 
and flies shrieking over Hanmer Springs. At one 
point by the public road, between Culverden and 
Hanmer, it slew seventy sheep in a night. Where 
I was working at Christmas, 1917, it killed seven 
big Corriedale rams—the strongest sheep in the 
world—between dusk and dawn, within one hun- 
dred yards of the homestead windows. 

In some parts of the country small bounties 
were paid for the keas, but the birds did their 
work so secretly that the sheep raisers were slow 
to suspect them. Meanwhile the keas increased in 
numbers and laid heavier toll, and finally the 
evidence against the winged terror became over- 
whelming. The farmers and settlers began to de- 
stroy the pest, but more and more keas came, and 
now there is urgent need that the government of 
New Zealand take drastic measures if the sheep 
of the country are to be saved. 

It is a curious fact that very little is known 
about the habits of the kea. When and where it 
nests is a mystery. There is no record of young 
birds being seen with the ones that attack the 
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THE REDOUBTABLE JOHN BROWN 
A QUAINT story of Queen Victoria appears 





in the Notebooks of a Spinster Lady. One 

day when the queen was out driving, John 
Brown, the royal footman, called out rudely to the 
officer who commanded the escort: 

“Go quicker, sir!” 

The officer, not wishing to take his orders from a 
servant, paid no attention. 

“Did ye hear what I said, sir?’”’ Brown shouted. 
“Go faster!” 

The officer reined back his horse and said to the 
queen, “Is it Your Majesty’s wish that we should 
quicken our pace? The escort are trotting as fast 
as the horses can go. If they put on more speed 
they must break into a canter.” 

The queen glanced toward John Brown. “1 
think, perhaps, you had better go a little faster,” 
she replied. 
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THE WORKINGS OF CONSCIENCE 


HE American who was touring England 

had been boasting again in the village inn. 

“Talking of scarecrows,” he said, ‘‘why, 

my father once put one up, and it frightened the 

crows so much that not one entered the field again 
for more than a year.” 

He looked triumphantly round his audience. 
Surely that had settled these country bumpkins! 

But he was to meet his match. 

“That’s nothing!’ retorted a farmer. “A neigh- 
bor of mine once put a scarecrow into his potato 
patch, and it terrified the birds so much that one 
rascal of a crow that had stolen some potatoes 
came next day and put them back.” 
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A BIT OF A FACER 


MAN, saysthe Weekly Telegraph, complained 
of the conduct of his son. He related to a 
friend all the young man’s escapades. 
“You should speak to him with firmness and 
recall him to his duty,” said the friend. 
“TI have of course; but he pays not the least 
attention to what I say. He listens only to the 
advice of fools. I wish you would talk to him.” 
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Miss Purry Puss on baking day 
Made cherry pies in tempting way, 
With flaky crusts and tasty filling, 
And juice from all the edges spilling. 
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The last crumb gone, they sighed; and 
then 

They wept. They hurried home again, 

Upon their blouses cherry stain 

And in their stomachs pie and pain. 





THE ACORN BROTHERS 


By Elizabeth Carrington Young 


NE bright autumn day two acorns lay on 
Q a bed of leaves under a big tree and 

stared out at the world. There was a 
great deal to see, and they agreed that it was 
good to be alive, seeing it. 

The thing they enjoyed most was watching 
the wind play with the leaves, which were 
all dressed in lovely colors,—clear yellow, gay 
red and crisp brown, —and were romping gayly 
through the woods and across the field. 

If the leaves stopped for a minute to catch 
their breath, the wind came racing after them, 
whistling and whooping, and away they would 
go scampering in every direction. 

Sometimes fifty leaves or more 











Came Minty Mouse, her whiskers stiff, 
And round the corner caught a whiff. 
Her whiskers shook; she said, “‘O my, 
It is—it must be—cherry pie!” 
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Alas! alas! since no one saw, 

She grasped a pie in either paw 

And hurried quickly from the house, 
A skipping, scurrying Minty Mouse. 
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‘‘that a noble tree would try to deceive any- 
thing so small as I am.’’ He listened again. 

At that moment a voice spoke somewhere 
close at hand. ‘‘I am ready at any moment to 
help you climb,’’ it said. 

‘*We’ll help, too!’’ cried other voices in a 
chorus; and the acorn was sure, though he 
did not know why, that it was the sun and 
the clouds and the winds that spoke. He began 
to feel very much excited. 

His brother only laughed at his hopes. ‘‘ The 
idea of your becoming an oak!’’ he said. ‘‘Much 
you look like one!’’ 

‘*Here comes autumn wind,’’ said the little 
acorn. ‘‘I will ask him.’’ 

The wind halted for a moment to hear his 
question. 

‘*Can acorns become oaks?’’ he repeated. 
‘*Well, some think so.’? Then he was off again 
after the scurrying leaves. 

There was silence for a short while. Then 
the little acorn said clearly: 

‘*T believe that I can become an oak. Help 
me, everybody !’’ : 

An hour or two later, a little boy came whist- 
ling through the woods, with his hands in 
his pockets. Under the big oak he stooped and 
picked up the acorn. 

‘*Let me see how far [ can throw you,’’ he 
said, and he gave him a far fling. The little 
acorn had begun his journey! 

He fell to earth some distance from his old 
home, and settled down into a little cranny 
and fell fast asleep. 

It was a long, long sleep, and as he slept the 
air grew colder and colder. The wind came 
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upward. Somehow it did not seem hard to 
push. Day after day he climbed, always cheery, 
always hopeful. At last, one never-to-be- 
forgotten morning, he pushed his head up into 
the sunlight. There was the world again! 

‘*Hello, little oak!’’ a voice said, and he felt 
a tag on his arm. It was his old friend, the 
wind, hurrying by. The clouds and the rain, 
too, spoke to him, after a while, and the big 
oak he used to know waved to him from the 
distance. 

And so the little oak grew and grew; he 
changed from a green twig into a sapling, and 
after a while into a tall, strong tree. Before he 
had finished growing he shaded half a field. 

His brother, the acorn that laughed at the 
idea of his being an oak, had made a good 
meal for a hungry squirrel and had been for- 
gotten long ago. ° 


UNDER THE SNOWBALL 
BUSH 


By Celia Thornton 


ay, Py are you going to see the little 
girl round the corner?’ Letty’s 
family asked her. 

Letty looked bashful. ‘‘I want her to come 
to see me first,’’ she said. 

‘* Strangers don’t pay the first call, you 
know,”’ her big brother, Roger, reminded her. 
‘*That’s not the way to do.’’ 

But Letty shook her yellow head. ‘‘ I’ve 
been far as the gate twice,’’ she said. ‘‘And I 
just can’t get any farther. Don’t ask me to.’’ 














Safe out of sight, she called her brother. 
He ate one pie and she the other; 

Bite after bite, slice after slice, 

They ate the pies, those wicked mice. 

















Their mother said, ‘To punish you, 

No cherry pie your whole lives through 

Shall ever come into this house.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am!” moaned 
Minty Mouse. 
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perhaps the threatening clouds had driven her 
into the house. Letty sighed. 

By the time she started home a few drops 
of rain were falling. The wind was blowing 
hard, and, though she grasped her umbrella 
with both hands, it was all she could do to keep 
her hold on it. 

‘‘O dear, I’ll just let it down and not mind 
the rain!’’ she said; but the umbrella would 
not come down, though she tugged and pulled 
hard at it. There was nothing to do but go on 
with it as it was. ‘‘For never, never in the 
world, ’’ puffed Letty, ‘‘will I lose my mother’s 
best umbrella !’’ 

Presently the wind began to blow so hard 


| that she could not keep her balance at all; 


but she held the umbrella close 
against her head and struggled 

















leaped into the air and waltzed bravely on. 

round in a whirlwind. Then the Then aH at once the wind jumped 
two little acorns would chuckle out : under the umbrella and picked her 
loud. H O L L = H O K S By Maria Conde right up off the ground. She felt 

But though the wind was such — a herself being blown rapidly along; 
a rough playfellow during the day, é. ahadahenshiee but where she was being blown to 
toward evening he generally calmed THE HOLLY THEY SIT she had not the slightest idea. Sud- 
down and sang the leaves to sleep. HOCKS SO VERY, denly she came to a stop against 
It made the acorns drowsy to hear something soft. She peered out 
him. At other times he was mis- ARE ALL VERY STILL from under the umbrella. It was 
chievous and chased the leaves all IN BLOOM a bush that had stopped her—a 
night long. snowball bush in full bloom. Letty 

The two acorns made friends IN COLORED gave a gasp. 
= ~ Lg She om a DOWN IN BOWS AND At that moment a little girl’s 

es. They eand wate head was thrust out between the 
the puffy white clouds moving in = MY GARDEN : branches. 
the sea-blue sky above them like = FROCKS, | ‘‘How do you do?’’ the owner 
small — under full sail ; and they = GREEN, a of the head said politely. ‘‘Come 
never failed to watch the sun take a , a in.” 
off = omy egrend every morn- — AND CHIL- I CAN'T TELL g “oy mg bape * my um- 
ing shortly after dawn. = y & brella,’’ Letty explained. 

The moon and the stars kept | DREN PLAY WHICH ARE 5 The other little girl helped her, 
guard over them during the dark- s z 1 together they lowered the 
ness, and once in a while the rain 2 AT KEEPING LITTLE = obetinate ontutin Then Letty 
came through the woods and gave 2 GIRLS crawled under the snowball bush. 
them a drink of cool sweet water. = HOUSE She felt as if she must be dream- 
On the whole the two brothers s Fl ing. The branches hung low, so 
were very well content, but they - THE STATELY AND WHICH z that they made a cosy little room 
could not help wondering some- : = that was dry as toast. Two dolls 
times what their future would be. STALKS ARE were seated at a tiny tea table set 

‘*Can you make out what the oak with blue china. A plate of small 
twee ts maging eheve ao?” one of BETWEEN. HOLLYHOCKS! 
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them asked the other on a clear 
October day. ‘‘She seems to be 








calling us.’’ 
They both listened. The oak tree 
was calling them, sure enough. 
‘*Look at me,’’ they heard her say, after 


|and covered him with a warm quilt of snow 





sandwiches was in the centre of 
the table, and a blue chocolate pot 





‘*Tutl!’’ said her grandfather. ‘‘ And all this 


a while, ‘‘and see what you may become some | and a counterpane of leaves; but the acorn did | time the little girl may be very lonely.’’ 


day.’’ 
The larger acorn laughed at that. ‘‘Surely 
she’s making fun of us,’’ he said. 


| not even turn over in his sleep. 


‘*Then why doesn’t she come to see me?’’ 


| When at last he waked, he did not know him- | asked Letty quickly. _ 


| Self. ‘‘What has happened ?’’ he cried. ‘‘Am 


‘*‘Maybe she has come—as far as the front 


But the smaller acorn gazed upward and il punished for daring to think of being an | gate,’’ said Roger. 


was struck anew with the beauty of the great 
oak tree. 

‘*She must be able to see all over the world, ’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘Her lowest branch is 
higher than the maple that stands near. How 
the birds love her! How the leaves cling to her! 
Many of the other trees are bare, now, but she 
is still dressed in russet brown. ’’ 

Then all at once he heard the tree speak 
again. 

‘Look at me, little acorn,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
see what you may become in time.’’ 

“*T don’t believe,’’ thought the little acorn, 


| oak ?”’ 

Then he remembered what the oak tree 
had told him long ago, and his heart grew 
braver. 

‘*How fat I feel!’’ he said. 

A little later he noticed that his jacket was 
splitting. He decided to take a long breath and 
see what would happen. So he did, and rip! 
went the old coat that had fitted him perfectly 
before he fell asleep. 

‘*That is strange,’’ the acorn thought. ‘‘ But 
everything is strange now.’’ 

He stretched himself and began to push 








Letty laughed outright; she could not help 
it. But still she did not go to see the new little 
girl. 

That afternoon on her way to the post office 
she kept craning her neck to look into the new 
people’s yard, on Prescott Street, which was 
just round the corner from her own home. She 
wondered what the little girl’s first name was, 
and whether she liked to play. 

‘*Now where can she be?’’ she asked herself 
crossly. ‘‘If she’d only come out she could 
walk with me under my big umbrella. ’’ 

But there was no little girl to be seen; 





was steaming at the head. 

‘Where am I[?’’ Letty asked. 
‘*And who are you?’’ 

‘“*T am Duleie Ray,’’ the little 
girl answered. ‘‘ This is my playhouse. I 
thought you never were coming to see me.’’ 

Letty. still looked puzzled. She parted the 
branches and peered out. There at the end of 
the yard was Prescott Street; and round the 


‘| corner stood her own familiar house. 


‘*You must be the new little girl,’’ she said. 
‘*But how did I get here?’’ 

‘*You blew here,’’ Dulcie said. ‘‘I saw you. 
Right round the corner from Fisher Street, 
and across our lawn.’’ 

Letty looked again at the steaming chocolate 
pot, the delicious sandwiches and the waiting 
dolls. How delightful everything was! 

‘*But I didn’t come on purpose,’’ she said. 

Duleie was seating herself at the table. 
‘*Well, you came, anyway,’’ she answered. 
‘*Won’t you take a seat and let me pour you a 
cup of hot chocolate ? The sandwiches are fine. ’’ 
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RECEIPTS 


< Pees receipts are gathered 
sor diy tales seal tec teenie dhs 
are fully Ginder the supervision € 


original 


SAUSAGE PIELETS.—Remove the skin from 
a medium-sized sausage and roll the meat in a 
thin, oblong strip of pie crust. Press the edges 
firmly together and bake it. It can be served 
either hot or cold, and it is a good dish for a lunch 
basket. 


BALL HUNGARY.—Boil two pounds of pota- 
toes and mash them while they are warm. Add salt, 
pepper, one tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of lard, one egg, well beaten, and one ounce 
of finely chopped ham. Work the mixture into a 
paste, form it into balls, roll them in flour and 
fry them in a hot frying pan or in deep fat. 


COCOAN UT CRISPS.—Beat very stiff the whites 
of two eggs that have a pinch of salt, and beat into 
them slowly three cupfuls of toasted corn flakes, 
one cupful of sugar, one half cupful of shredded 
cocoanut, one tablespoonful of cornstarch and a 
few drops of vanilla. Drop the mixture on a cooky 
sheet from a teaspoon and bake it in a slow oven 
until the crisps are firm to the touch—about twenty 
minutes. Let them cool before you remove them 
from the sheet. 


POTATO JOHNNYCAKE.—Peel and boil 
enough potatoes to make a quart when they are 
mashed. Have ready one quart of flour into which 
two gills of pure lard has been rubbed; add one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cream the potatoes, put them 
at once with the flour and mix them with sweet 
milk into a pliable dough. Roll the dough out thin 
on a cooky sheet, set it in a well-heated oven and 
bake it to a rich brown. The velvety and tender 
consistency of the bread depends on following 
carefully the directions and on doing it quickly. 


CORN GRIDDLECAKES.—Under various 
names this receipt has been cherished by a good 
many old-fashioned cooks; but it deserves to be 
much better known. Mix two cupfuls of white corn 
meal, one cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of salt 
and two full teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add 
two eggs, well beaten together and mixed with one 
pint of milk. Beat the batter vigorously, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of melted lard and another 
pint of milk. The batter will be thin. The cakes 
must be cooked on a hot, well-greased griddle and 
must be turned carefully. 


BEAN CHOPS.—Soak one pint of dried beans 
overnight; then parboil, drain and cook them in 
boiling water until they are tender enough. to put 





through a sieve. To the pulp add two cupfuls of 
strained tomatoes to which a pinch of soda has 


| been added, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 


one cupful of finely crushed walnut meats, a pinch 
of powdered sage, one teaspoonful of onion finely 
minced, one half cupful of bread crumbs, one well- 
beaten egg and a little salt and pepper. When the 
mixture is cold, mould it into chops, or put it into 
a bread tin and form it into a loaf. Brush the chops 
or slices with butter and brown them in a hot oven. 


NUT TEA BISCUITS.—Mix one quart of flour, 
one quarter teaspoonful of salt and four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Into that work four table- 
spoonfuls of lard. Add enough cold water so that 
you can mould the dough. Roll it out three quarters 
of an inch thick, spread it thinly with butter, and 
generously but evenly with a mixture of brown 
sugar and fine-chopped walnuts. Fold it into a 
tight roll, after wetting the edges to hold them to- 
gether, and cut it into slices one inch thick. Place 
the slices in a hot, buttered dripping pan or biscuit 
sheet, bake them quickly until they are brown, 
and serve them hot with butter. 


MOUSETRAPS.—Take one pint of scalded 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, one half 
teaspoonful of salt and a piece of butter the size 
of an egg. When the milk has become lukewarm 
add one cake of compressed yeast and enough 
flour to make a light dough. Let it rise until it is 
very light; then knead it and let it rise again. 
When it has risen, roll it out to a thickness of about 
five eighths of an inch, cut it into pieces five inches 
square, brush them over with melted butter, put 
one heaping tablespoonful of cheese mixture in 
the centre of each square, fold the square together 
diagonally and pinch the edges together. Let the 
dough rise again and bake the cakes in a moderate 
oven until they are of a delicate brown. T'he Cheese 
Mixture: Mix thoroughly one pint of fresh cottage 
cheese (schmierkése), one egg, a pinch of salt, one 
half teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, one cupful of 
raisins, one tablespoonful of sugar and one half 
cupful of cream, and use one tablespoonful of the 
mixture to a square. 


FISH SOUFFLE.—Boil one pound of plain had- 
dock in two cupfuls of milk. Make a white sauce 
with a piece of butter, two teaspoonfuls of flour 
and the milk the fish has been boiled in. To that 
add the yolks of three eggs and the fish, chopped 
very fine. Last of all, add the whites of the eggs, 
well beaten, and season it with salt and pepper. 
Bake it twenty minutes and serve it with hollan- 
daise sauce. 

Hollandaise Sauce.—Divide one half cupful of 
butter substitute into three pieces. Put one piece 
into the top of the double boiler with the yolks of 
two eggs and one tablespoonful of lemon juice; 
place the mixture over the boiling water and stir 
it constantly with a wire whisk. Add the second 
piece of butter, and as the sauce thickens, the 
third piece. Remove the sauce from over the boil- 
ing water and stir into it one quarter teaspoonful 
of salt and a dash of cayenne pepper. One half 
teaspoonful of hot water and one half tablespoon- 


ful of heavy cream may be added if you wish an. 


especially rich sauce. The success of the sauce 
depends on taking it from the fire at the right 
moment. The butter must be thoroughly melted, 
but if it is left over the heat a moment too long it 
will curdle. 





nO ME 


ye UR happiest days will be 
spent with your Rifle, and 
the selection of the right rifle is 
just as important to you as it 
was to Daniel Boone, or Davy . 
Crockett, who helped to build our 
nation, and whose lives form our 
traditions. 

And, in choosing, remember 
that the little .22 Savage Junior 
goes in the war-bag—on the dog- 
sledge —in the canoe — into the 
farthest corners of the wilderness. 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


New York, N.Y. Sharon, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 














Trappers and woodsmen who 
have to travel light, fast and far, 
take this little rifle because its 
carefully rifled and tested, deadly 
accurate barrel means fresh meat 
on the trail, and because its Savage 
Quality workmanship and monkey- 
wrench simplicity means that it 
will do its work long and well 
under strenuous conditions a thou- 
sand miles from a repair-shop. 

Aren’t these qualities just what 
you need ? 

And if you take good care of it, 
it will last as long as you do. It is 
the rifle that you won’t outgrow. 

See it, and when you are ready, 
buy it at your dealer’s; and mean- 
while write us for its description. 





.22 Calibre 
Savage Junior 


18-inch round barrel single-shot 
model. Shoots .22 short, long, 
and long rifle cartridges. Bolt 
, action modeled after best military 
rifles. Genuine walnut stock 
steel buttplate. Bead front and 
adjustable rear sights. An arm 
which wins the respect 
of experts. 





UTICA, N. Y. 
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“Bigg er 


than Weather” 


Garments for the 


Live Outdoor Boy 


ARM, serviceable sweaters, mackinaws, caps and stockings that 
¥V are smart and trim—built on lines that please the bright and 
active lads of these modern times. Made of the same lon}-fibre 
north country wool which has made Patrick cloth famous. 
There is no other cloth just like 
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Northern Wool 





Pure 





Patrick cloth. It is essentially a 
warm north country fabric, made 
from the thick lon3-fibre wool of 
“Sheep that thrive in the snow.” 
The Patrick label is a sure iden- 
tification of garments made of 
this famous wool. Look for it on 
Greatcoat, Mackinaw, Sweater, 
Blanket, Robe, Cap and Stockin}, 
Many jood dealers sell Patrick 
Products. If yours does not, write 
us. We will direct you to one 


Get the Patrick books 
free: our catalog showin, 
etyjee fos Men, Women 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


i Shoop that in heSeaghs 




















You May Try It 3 Months Free 


Test the New Companion in 
your home before deciding 


UR plan makes it possible for 
you to test this high-grade - 
sewing machine in your home for 
months before deciding. 


machine at our expense. 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


is offered in seven styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models. Each machine is 


equipped with the latest attachments 


provements, and each warranted for twenty-five years by the Publishers 
of The Youth’s Companion. No machine, regardless of price, will last 


longer or do better work. 


Gur Low Prices will Surprise You. Our unique system of selling direct 
from factory to home effects a large saving for each purchaser. Be sure to get our 


liberal Offer before selecting a new machine. 


We Pay the Freight. In spite of increased freight rates we pay all charges to 
your nearest freight station. Machine shipped from near points in Eastern, Central 


and Western sections. 


It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine machine. A postal-card request will 
bring our free illustrated catalogue, trial offer and attractive terms by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


If unsatisfactory, 
we will return your money and take back 
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The Best Pet 


GERMOZON Stock Remedy 
For 


Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other birds or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and safe 
remedy ; for colds, snuffies, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 

Influenza, bowel trouble,distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
gleet, loss of fur or feathers, sores, wounds, skin disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous membrane. 


“*My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost 
a single chick"* --Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker,la. ‘‘Simply 

for . Browning, Boone, Ia. ‘*Cannot praise ° 
. Luse it for chickens, stock and household’ ’ --Mrs. 





lear Your Skin 
Save Your Hair 
With Guticura 

















Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla. ‘“My bird puppies don’t know what 
distemper is and I never had such good success before with 
chicks’’--Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 


Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and poiey ously 
dealers, iled postpaid in 25c, ind $1.50 packages 
Goober becban Gentennt ehiieametec clk ieek eines 








CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 603, OMAHA, NEB. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! When you want 
* to make a little 

extra money, we are goed people to write to. Our 

packets of CHRISTMAS TAGS, CARDS, SEALS, etc., 

sell like hot cakes, Address 

THE OWL ART SHOPS, 393 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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A MECHANICAL “ZOO” 


ee HY the ‘monkey’ in monkey wrench?” 
some one of an inquisitive turn of mind 
once asked the editor of the Popular 
Magazine, who admits that he did not know, but 
that he avoided confessing his ignorance by re- 
torting with another question: “Why the ‘donkey’ 
in donkey engine?” 

Upon some reflection, he says, we came to the 
conclusion that the head of the wrench could, by a 
stretch of imagination, be thought to resemble 
a monkey’s profile, while, on the other hand, the 
engine probably was supposed to resemble a don- 
key in its stubbornness and strength. 

Led on in this fascinating study of resemblance 
between tools and animals, we could see how the 
original mechanical crane looked like the long- 
necked and long-legged bird. Also, we could see 
why a carpenter’s horse got its name, why a cow- 
eatcher was so-called, why the term “pig”? was 
applied to a mass of metal, especially when a 
“sow”’—a term used by ironworkers for a larger 
mass of metal—is broken up into little “‘ pigs.” 
The salamander required no genius for analogy. 
And the caterpillar tread was obvious enough. 
The tailor’s goose was not so obvious, although 
we used our fancy sufficiently to picture some 
long-forgotten tailor poet naming it in a burst of 
inspiration. Without any gift of insight, we could 
see why a “worm,” used so much in mechanics, 
was applied. 

But there were others that puzzled us, and we 
pass them on for cleverer fellows to think over. 
Where did a bull wheel get its name? A bucksaw? 
A catboat? A railroad frog? A hogshead? A crow- 
bar? The spinning machine called a mule? The 
central supporting part of electrical machines 
called a spider? The winch called a crab? The 
butterfly valve? ° 


SOMETHING OF A LINGUIST 


OW many college undergraduates of to-day 
H can rival the linguistic attainments of John 
Fiske when he was a student at Harvard? 
Mr. John Spencer Clark, in his life of Fiske, quotes 
the following passage from a letter that Fiske 
wrote to Miss Abbie Morgan Brooks, whom he 
afterwards married 
I can’t talk in any language but my own; but I 
read in German, French, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Latin, Greek and Anglo-Saxon. Then, with 
hard study, I can decipher sentence by sen- 
tence Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Sanskrit; and there are some few I have 
dipped into without doing much, either because 
they have little literature or because I have no 





time for them—Zend, Gothic, Wallachian and 
Provengal. Persian and Arabic I long to know, 
but I despair of ever having the time to learn them; 
there is so much to be done in other things. Before 
long, anatomy, physiology and kindred sciences 
will engross me, and I am afraid I shall have to 
bid a last farewell to philology. 


oe 


INVITING TROUBLE 


ISS GODDING never admitted that she felt 
timid during a thunderstorm, although she 
“did like to have folks take precautions.” 

“Such as what, Miss Godding?” asked the new 
school-teacher. 

“Well, I like to have all the doors and windows 
shut to avoid «rafts, and I like to have folks keep 
away from the chimneys and windows and cor- 
ners of the rooms—places where lightning’s most 
likely to come in if it’s coming. And I don’t want 
any work going on with needles and scissors to 
draw the lightning; I don’t want any piano play- 
ing or light conversation going on, or writing 
with steel pens. And I’d rather folks would keep 
their feet off of the floor. 

“*But when you talk about being timid,” said 
Miss Godding loftily, ‘‘I’m not. And I never inter- 
fered with but one boarder’s ideas; she claimed 
the house was so dark when I’d got it shut up that 
she couldn’t see to knit without she went out on the 
porch. Then, of course, I had to speak. I said to 
her, ‘I can’t have you just literally beckoning the 
lightning in with your knitting needles!’ but she 
didn’t take it the right way, and we had to part 
before the summer was half over. I felt relieved 
when she’d gone, for she was one that never would 
take proper precautions.” 


o 8 


MARY AND MR. GENOUX 


R. THORPE, whom Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
M knew in Brooklyn and about whom she 
tells in Yesterdays in a Busy Life, had a 

cook named Mary who loved to give dinners,—if 
the guests were to her liking,— and her taste in 
guests equaled her skill in providing for them. 
One night it was a party of six,one member of 
which was Mr. Genoux, a charming and genial 
French painter, whose face, and even his head,— 
bare of hair as an apple,—seemed to radiate enjoy- 
ment. All of these men knew Mary and highly 
appreciated her attendance as well as her cookery. 

The dinner was notably successful, and the 
morning afterwards Mary climbed from her base- 
ment to Mr. Thorpe’s small, third-floor writing 
room to receive her meed of praise and to exchange 
words of satisfaction. 

“Shure ’twas an illigant dinner,” said she. 

“It was,” said the master; “everybody said so.” 

“And Mr. Genoux,” said Mary, “was the finest 
of all, wid not a hair betwane him and hiven!” 




















A Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Unit ai rifle 
practice under supervision of Unit Instructor 


A rifle range that any boy can build 


HERE to shoot—is that the 

problem that has kept you from 

joining the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps and learning the joy of 
trigger magic? If so, a few practical 
hints are all you need to rig up a rifle 
range of your own, where shooting can 
be made safe. 


The most important thing is to select 
a backstop that will catch and hold 
the bullets. Every shot must be safe. 


The side of a hill (as in the picture) makes the 
best backstop for a range. Dig it out square and 
face it with light boards to hold your paper targets. 
If there's no hill available, you can build a back- 
stop in your yard. A large packing case filled with 
sand or earth will be safe, but any backstop should 
be at least 4 feet high and 4 feet wide. If your cellar 
or basement will give you a clear range of 50 feet, it 
will make a fine place for shooting all the year 
‘round, and in all kinds of weather. Here you can 
make a plain backstop as suggested above. 


Start a W.J.R. C. “Unit’’ 
with your friends 


Why not get together with half a dozen of your 
chums, join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and 
organize a regular Unit? Any boy who starts a 
Unit receives a Special Service Pin. 


The W. J. R. C. will help you from start to finish 
in rigging up an indoor or outdoor range. 


The W. J. R. C. gives you all the instruction 
necessary to become a real expert in the use of a 
rifle. It provides for officers, supervisors and adult 
instructors to make your shooting safe. 

It costs you nothing to join the W. J. R. C. There 
are . dues and no military obligations. The 
W. J. R. C. was organized solely to encourage better 
marksmanship and better sportsmanship among 


Sharpshooter 


boys and girls of America. Any boy or girl not 
over 18, who is in good standing in his or her com- 
munity, is eligible. 


Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the entire 
United States. There is hardly a town now that 
has not at least a small Unit of the big National 
Organization where boys are competing for the 
famous Winchester Marksman, Sharpshooter and 
Expert Rifleman Medals. 


Get the official plan and rule book 


Write today for the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
“Plan for organizing a W.J. R. C. Unit,” and for the 
official rule book ‘“‘How to handle a rifle safely.” 


If you are a boy scout, or a member of any other 
boys’ organization, state what organization and give 
the name of the official in charge. 

National Headquarters 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Division 960 





Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.8. A. Division 960. 
Gentlemen: Please register my name as a member 
of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a 
membership buttonand certificate of membership. oe 
tell me how to organize a local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 
Very truly yours, 











Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with 
members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


(CHESTER MODEL 90. Take-down 
repeating 22 caliber rifle, 24-inch octa- 
gon barrel. The standard target rifle 


Sor over 2% years. 






WINCHESTER Take-down 22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low priced, light-weight gun. made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 























It’s Fun to Earn 


Your Own Money 


when you have speedy Firestones 
on your bike. Earn more, too, 
because you’re sure of getting 
there on time in all kinds of 
weather, 


sym thee 


aes 


Firestone Bicycle Tires cost less 
*cause they last longer— they 
give most miles per dollar as 
well as most fun per mile. 


Sian all ty Sn OI oF 


See your dealer today, have him 
show you a regular Firestone 
Bicycle Tire and give you a 
Firestone cap. 
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small otepee o er ou Special Fac: 


7, 
a oe m get our great 
Bo not ba fer and low Factory- 
Direct- ider terms and prices. 
TIRE LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
si = wheels and re: repair 
par? for all makes of bicycles at 
usual 3 - “ 
ney A. write today for the 


big ne 
CYCLE COMPANY 


MEAI Dept. B-50, Chicago 








electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
conerete lo, re-inforce- 
en n n 

ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolle ‘road wires and 1 
bonda, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, Anene hy 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, 7: 2*83:%:2;4 °° 


CHICAGO 



























How atee Clean 
Your ‘€ jas\R fan ange? 










_ you tried the new way, 

clean way, the 3-in-One 
walt If not, you don’t know 
how easy a gas range is to keep 
clean and bright and working 
right. You simply rub 


3-in-One 
on the black iron. That’s all. 
It shines up immediately and is 
also protected from rust caused 
by steam, gases or moisture. 


In addition 3-in-One keeps the 
nickel parts bright and free 
from tarnish and oils all action 
parts of burners. 

All stores sell 3-in-One. In Ff 
Handy Oil cans, 30c. In bottles, 
I5C, 25, soc. 
FREE — Generous sample of f 
3-11 -in-One and Dictionary of 
Write for them. 
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Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 AIW. Broadway, N.Y. @""* 7 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or beng by he for 70-page book on ot 
mering and Stuttering, ** Cause and Cu It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for + a 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 315 Bogue Building, 














1 58 Genuine Foreign Stamps—MexicoWar 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and 10 
India Service, Guatemala, us. etc. only ic. 
Finest A: Sheets 60 to 801. A Agents wanted. 
Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 74, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The stamped price is never Ghandodk this protects 
the wearers against unreasonable profits and has 
saved them millions of dollers on their footwear 















HOLDS ITS SHap.. 


$92° & 510-20 | 





e THAT. 


$709 $B°° 


“THE SHO 


$500 $G2° 








You can save money by wearing W. L. Doug las 


shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 

NO UNREASONABLE PROFITS.-—It is impos- 
sible for shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes to charge unreasonable profits, because 
only a fair retail profit is allowed; the price to 
the wearer is stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W. L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 
affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of 
America’s fashion centers; they combine quality, 
style and comfort equal to other makes selling 
at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 

























HOES 
in the World 


Best 
$4.00,$4.50,$5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
price stamped on 
the bottom. 











If W. L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 
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Pres. W. L. Douglag aga 
157 SPARK STRE 
BROCKTON, wTiAgs, 






































The Sport 
that never grows old 


OME sports come in with a rush, and then 
die out, but there is one sport that Ameri- 
can boys will never give up. 


There’s a fascination about feeling your own 
gun against your shoulder, sighting along the 
gleaming barrel, and by a squeeze of the trigger, 
sending the bullet straight and true to the mark. 


Any boy who owns a Daisy will tell you there’s 
nothing else just like the fun he gets from his 
good old ‘‘BB’’ gun. 


Thirty years ago the first Daisy Air Rifle was 
made in Plymouth, Michigan. During ‘these 
thirty years, the Daisy has been constantly im- 
proved, and so generally recognized as the best 
gun for boys that it is now considered a 
necessary item in every boy’s fun outfit. 


Today you can have a finer Daisy than your 
father ever owned—the Military Daisy, which 
follows the latest military lines, or a Daisy Pump 
Gun, which looks just like a real magazine hunt- 
ing rifle. Both repeaters, both accurate to a 
hair, both safe. Either model at your dealer’s 
$5.00. Other Daisy Models $1.00 to $3.00. 


At all hardware or sporting goods dealers, or 
any Daisy model sent direct from factory on 
receipt of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
286 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B, Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., 
Southern Representatives : 


Managers, 
San Francisco, Calif. : 
Louis Williams & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 





AIR 
RIFLES 











THE YOUtH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.50 a ay in advance, 

including postage prepai Ay any address in the 

United d $3.50 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Ottice, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


| Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 

office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 

in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 

address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. aw Money Order, es gyn Letter or 
Bank = No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

best paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letter s should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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On the contrary, it isa result of disease 
and a cause of disease, and if not 
corrected early in life it may affect gravely the 
person’s whole future. 

Anything that interferes with the passage of the 
necessary quantity of air through the nose will 
cause mouth breathing. It may be an obstruction 
in the throat back of the nose, such as enlarged 
tonsils or—perhaps the most common cause—ade- 
noids. But even if you learn by inspection that the 
tonsils are normal and that there are no adenoids, 
there may be some trouble within the nose itself, 
such as a deviated septum or an overdevelopment 
of certain parts that obstructs the nasal passage 
to some extent. 

The effects of mouth breathing are in many re- 
spects the same as those of breathing impure air. 
The complexion becomes pale, the lips are blue, 
and the eyes are dull; the body is either emaciated 
or bloated, and the muscles are flabby; the child 
wakes in the morning unrefreshed and often with 
a headache, dry mouth and throat, and foul breath. 
These effects are less marked in the country child 
who lives out of doors all day and inhales pure air, 
but when the child lives in the crowded part of a 
large city they are always present in a greater or 
less degree. 

Normally, moreover, the air passing through 
the nose is warmed and filtered, and the dust and 
germs are in great measure sifted out; but the 
mouth breather takes the raw, cold air directly 
into his throat together with whatever germs there 
may be floating in it. As an inevitable consequence, 
he is always more or less subject to bronchial and 
lung troubles. 











MOUTH BREATHING 


OUTH breathing is not what many people 
regard it, merely a bad habit, which 
makes a child look a little stupid, but 
which is sure to be outgrown in time. 


























In overcoming mouth breathing after the causes 
are removed the child must be put through a 
course of breathing exercises to overcome the 
habit, which otherwise will persist long after the 
local condition has been corrected. It is cruel to 
attempt to cure mouth breathing by disciplinary 
exercises when the local condition calls for other 
remedies, but it is equally cruel to neglect the 
exercises when treatment has made them possible. 
A description of those exercises will appear in 
another article. 
S 
“OH, WAD SOME POWER —” 
YNNE is a dear,” Ellis Summers de- 
clared as she passed orangeade ani 
fudge to her guests, “and I miss her 
more than I can possibly tell you. No 
one will be gladder than I when she 
gets back. But it is a comfort to have 
an orderly room, I just couldn’t get used to drawers 
yawning open and kimonos draping the chairs and 
shoes lying about at all hours of the day.” 

Lydia Arnett and Theo Hill exchanged glances. 
The room was in order now, it was true, but Ellis 
was having a party to-night. And in the two weeks 
that Wynne had been gone one or both of them 
had been in Ellis’s room every day, and never 
once before had it been in order. 

‘Wynne is careless, though she’s such a dear,” 
Lydia acknowledged when she and Theo were 
back in their room, “but she isn’t one bit more 
disorderly than Ellis herself, and ever since Wynne 
has been gone Ellis has been telling that tale right 
and left. It isn’t fair.” 

“She doesn’t mean not to be fair; she isn’t ,ike 
that, you know,” Theo replied thoughtfully. “She 
just doesn’t realize. She has seen Wynne, but she 
hasn’t seen herself.” © 

“Theo Hill, I’m going to make her see!” Lydia 
cried with sudden energy. “All this ‘dear, disor- 
derly Wynne’ business is getting on my nerves. 
Wynne acknowledges that she’s disorderly, and 
never blames Ellis for it. It’s time that Ellis saw 
straight.” 

Theo’s pretty lips twitched with laughter. 

*“*A short life in the saddle, 
Not a long life by the fire,” 
she quoted. ‘‘ You never will die from ennui, dear 
reformer. Tell me, have you thought out your plan 
of campaign ?” 

“T haven’t decided. What do you think of 
little signs about the room —‘Wynne’s drawer?’ 
*‘Wynne’s shoes?’ ”’ 

But Theo shook her head at that suggestion. 
“Ellis would take it pluckily—she’s a good sport; 
but it would hurt her too much. If you’re going to 
do it, tell her straight out, Lydia.” And Theo pre- 
vailed, as she usually did. 

The next afternoon the self-appointed committee 
of one knocked at Ellis’s door. Fortune favored 
her. Drawers were half open, a towel lay on the 
bookcase, several pumps and slippers were scat- 
tered over the floor, and Ellis’s best hat was in the 
easy-chair. 


Lydia stopped in the doorway. ‘‘Why, Ellis,” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘when did Wynne get back?” 

“Wynne?”’ Ellis repeated in surprise. Then her 
glance followed Lydia’s. 

“It does look like — I haven’t had time to pick 
things up,” she stammered. 

**You never have had,” Lydia returned bluntly. 
“Tve been in every day, you know. It isn’t fair to 
Wynne, Ellis.” 

Ellis looked round the room, her color rising. 
Then, “Thank you, Lydia!” she said quietly. 





Lydia’s firm hands caught Ellis’s impulsively. 
“Turn about is fair play!’’ she cried. “I hope P’il 
be as square when you hold the mirror up to me, 
Ellis Summers.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF 1917 


T is good to know how many men, when we en- 
I tered the war, showed'a determination and an 

eagerness to do their duty that would not be 
denied. In the American Magazine the director of 
the draft for New York City tells about the splen- 
did spirit of the majority of the draft registrants 
that helped overcome what might have been in- 
surmountable difficulties. I recall the cases of 
three boys who came in quick succession to our 
office, he says. The first One was a chemist. He 
announced that he wanted to get into the army, 
and he wanted to go right away. He went. But in 
the few minutes he was with us we learned that 
when he had heard that America had entered the 
war he was holding a profitable position in the 
interior of China. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he resigned and started on the arduous journey 
halfway round the world to offer himself to his 
country. 

The second was a mining engineer. When some 
one wrote him that America had gone in, he put 
the letter in his pocket and started in his working 
clothes on the two months’ journey across the 
Andes to the South American coast, where he 
embarked for this country. 

The third was an American who, after years of 
hard work, had built up a prosperous silk business 
in Japan. He had closed out his business and had 
crossed the Pacific Ocean and the North American 
Continent to enlist. 

Some men struggled to overcome seemingly in- 
surmountable physical handicaps. I remember 
vividly one boy with a crooked arm. He could not 
possibly have gone through the manual because of 
it, but time and again he came back tous. He tried 
dozens of recruiting offices. He kept track of 
changes of physicians and tried the new doctors 
at the old offices. He haunted our headquarters. 
He argued, fought, wept, ridiculed. Then one day 
he came in radiant. He had managed to conceal 
his defect from some new doctor and had passed. 
Later, I saw him again, this time in uniform. He 
had been in the field artillery first, then in the 
quartermaster’s corps; he only regretted that he 
had not succeeded in going overseas. 

Another, a middle-aged man, was heartbroken 
because he could not enlist. After he had been re- 
jected by every office in New York City, he started. 
down the Atlantic Coast, and somewhere in the 
South, on his thirty-third examination, he was 
accepted 
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SOMETHING TO READ ALOUD 
By IVY KELLERMAN REED 


Give he’d! Isle now 1, eight a tail 
A bout a sir tin buo: 
Whe took his gneiss | Zan would den slay 
Up hill with pried and joy. 


A lass, a cross thee rowed bee low 
may den aunt past buy 
The ‘slay flue sighed wise Toke its coarse 
Two bumper inn thee I 


Inn pane she stag gird § pd per feat, - 
Disk on soul eight and 
And rent the heir with i till sound 
Of wiled reap roach full wale. 


“Its thyme wee nay boars wood come plane 
Of awl thee things ewe dew 

Isle tell ewer pay rents what Ft al ve dun,— 
They’ll beet ewe black and 


Four an sir he maid pity us plea: 
“Fore give, owe theirs a dee 
Weed knot Have had this axe eye dent, 
If ide scene yew were hea 


As ina ange 8 she herd hymn threw, 
“Eye’ve knot bin fare,” she side; 
“Buoys mussed bee buoys, weir “yi ways tolled; 
He kneads sum plaice too slide 


Sew, see sing two reek rim i pote, 
now mow meant did she 
“Sea cure ewer slay! Weal bullet up!” 
She cried, and four word paste. 


The ) bitbeiahod then thee to did clime, 
upper mined; 
“Joust hay a9 deer!” come man dead she, 
“Isle holed wright on bee hind!’’ 
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WHERE ONE WORD CAME FROM 


FASCINATING study is that which searches 

A for the origin of words. Much of the history 

of the world, says the Troy Times, is locked 

up in the words we use every day, utterly uncon- 
scious of their derivation. 

When the Arabs came into Europe and learned 
from the nations they conquered the wisdom of all 
the ages then past, they became deeply interested 
in the attempts that the old Greeks had made to 
turn other metals into gold. 

That it had been declared to be a secret and mys- 
terious process made it all the more fascinating to 
them. And so they became alchemists, and called 
themselves Hermetic philosophers, because tra- 
dition declared Hermes Trismegistus about two 
thousand years before Christ had discovered how 
to convert the baser metals into gold. 

To melt the mouth of a glass tube so as to close 
it was called securing it with “Hermes, his seal.” 
We know little or nothing of Hermes, or when he 
lived, or whether he ever lived at all; but it is curi- 
ous that even to this day when a bottle or jar is 
closed so that it is air-tight we call it hermetically 
sealed, after this same Hermes. 
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THE BOY GOT IT 


HUNGRY traveler put his head out of a car 
A window as his train pulled up at a small 
station, and said to a boy: 

“Here, boy, take this dime and get me a sand- 
wich, will you? And, by the way, here*s. another 
dime. Get a sandwich for yourself, too.” 

The boy with evident satisfaction; darted away 
and returned, munching a sandwich, just as the 
train was starting off. He ran to the traveler, 
handed him a dime, and said: 

“‘Here’s yer dime back, boss. They only had one 
sandwich left.” 
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WIFELY AMENITIES 


HAT there are two sides to every case this 
brief bit of conversation from an English 
contemporary reveals. 
“Will tells me that he leads a dog’s life,” said 
Will’s mother to Will’s wife. 
“Yes, that’s so,” answered Will’s wife. ‘“ He 
comes in with muddy feet, makes himself com- 
fortable by the fire, growls, and waits to be fed.” 
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Sport Goods cre -tacry vee kina 


Through all these golden fall months get 
‘in as much out-of-door recreation as 
possible with Football, Soccer Ball, 
etc. When winter comes turn 
to D&M Basket Ball, Volley 
Ball, Indoor Baseball,Gym- 
nasium Goods, Striking 
Bag or Boxing Gloves, 
and keep up your 
athletics. 


It beats the doctor and 
is pleasanter to take 
than what the 
doctor gives 





GLOVES ever 





Look 

over this 

page of D&M 

Goods and see 
what you need. 


Find these articles in 

the new D & M Catalogue 

of Fall and Winter Goods, and 

get the description and price. If 

you haven't this new catalogue, there’s 

one here for you. Send for it. Also new edi- 

tion Official Football, Basket Ball,Soccer Ball, 
Volley Ball and Marquis of Queensbury Rules. 


Both Free Nov Gtzloss 224 Send for Them 


If your dealer hasn’t the D & M “Lucky Dog” article you want, look up the price 
in catalogue, send the amount and we will fill your order direct from the factory, parcel post prepaid. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY  Dept.C PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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your nerves, 
and use — 











